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FIFTY YEARS OF WILDLIFE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The wildlife restoration movement in Pennsylvania was inaugurated by 
an Act of the General Assembly approved on June 25, 1895. The first Com- 
mission was appointed on November 17, 1896, and in November 1946 the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission will have completed a half century of public 
service to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

The credit for initiating this movement, and for directing it over the 
years, belongs to a few far-sighted conservationists who were endowed with 
an enthusiasm born of the highest sort of altruism and the most intense 
devotion to a cause. 


One of the most indefatigable of these men, Hon. John M. Phillips of 
Pittsburgh, is still active at the ripe old age of 84; he is no less ardent and 
enthusiastic now than he was when he began fighting for a Game Commission 
over 50 years ago. To him and his associates, to Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, the 
first secretary of the Commission, and to every member who served then and 
since, always on their own time and at their own expense, the Commission 
and the sportsmen of today owe the department’s enviable reputation. 

The over $1,500,000 in revenue which the Commission receives today is 
a far cry from the annual sum of $800 originally appropriated for wildlife 
administration. 

When the Commission made its first purchases of 45,000 acres of land in 
1920, it did not even dream that 25 years later it would own for the use of 
the sportsmen nearly 800,000 acres, with almost 300,000 acres more under 
lease to manage for wildlife and hunting purposes. 

In the beginning there were only a few Game Protectors who patrolled 
the entire Commonwealth, mostly on horseback. Now the Commission has 
150 trained men to protect and manage wildlife. 

At the turn of the century only a few sportsmen’s associations were in 
existence, yet we owe a great deal of credit to the activities of those early- 
day groups who fought so hard with so little to gain the advantages we now 
enjoy. Today over 800 organized sportsmen’s associations are helping to 
carry on the work of conservation. 


_In the early days little thought was given to artificial propagation or 
research. The Commission now owns and operates four State Game Farms, 
where game birds are raised for distribution throughout the Commonwealth, 
and it contemplates an extensive research program after the war to obtain 
essential information for its guidance in developing future programs. 

The early conservationists were untrained, untaught. They had to learn 
by trial and error. Yet despite trials and tribulations, set-backs, discourage- 
ments, the program of wildlife restoration and management has gone steadily 
forward. : 

In the years to come it shall continue to go forward. And there will be 
more rapid progress and fewer mistakes if the children in the public schools 
are taught the lessons we should have been taught 25 or more years ago. 

The first 50 years will soon be finished. In the light of present-day 
knowledge we are pleased, but not entirely satisfied, with the results. What 
we will have to show for the next half century depends largely upon the 
youths who are still in school. It is our job now to see that they are taught 
the principles of conservation and trained to carry on and further develop 
the program that the tireless energy of a few determined men has so nobly 
begun. 
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Photo by John B. Cliff 


Sleek, fat and contented, this year-old took things easy during the winter and enjoyed handouts daily from Nazi war prisoners 
at the Red Bridge camp in the Allegheny National Forest. 
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Editor’s Note: Last month, in the first half 
of this article, Mr. Conklin explained the 
arly conservationists’ realization of the need 
of State Game Lands for refuges and public 
hunting grounds. He told us how lands 
were leased for these purposes and later, 
when more money was available, lands were 
murchased. He continues this month with the 
further progress and development of the 
Game Commission’s land purchase program. 


The 75c Fund Comes Into Existence 


LTHOUGH sportsmen realized that the 
land buying program could not be ex- 
panded unless more money was made avail- 
able, they were not satisfied. They wanted 
more lands purchased and given wider dis- 
tribution through all sections of the State 
and in 1926 they proposed an increase to 
the hunting license fee to provide additional 
funds for this purpose. This proposal re- 
ceived the support of the Commission and 
Legislature which resulted in the Act of 
May 5, 1927, increasing the Resident Hunt- 
ing License from $1.25 to $2.00. The addi- 
tional $.75 was earmarked “exclusively for 
the creation, acquisition by purchase, lease, 
or otherwise and the maintenance of public 
hunting grounds and game refuges. . .” 

The adoption of the Act was another big 
sep in the conservation and use of Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife and timber resources. The 
Te fund provided for by the Act, which is 
a special fund within the Game Fund, 
amounted to $376,216.50 during the first year, 
and $328,295.25 the second year. From the 
start of the fund in 1927, no other portion 
of the Game Fund was allocated for the 
purchase or leasing of land, nor for the 
management of the Commission’s holdings 
which were rapidly increasing in number 
and acreage. The land purchase program 
was greatly expanded and, of course, man- 
agement activities for the system of refuges 
and other managerial units were enlarged. 
By May 31, 1936, the Commission had pur- 
chased 100 unit blocks of State Game Lands 
totalling 507,406 acres, distributed through 
2 of the 67 counties of the State. Two of 
the sportsmen’s wishes had been accom- 
plished—more game lands and wider dis- 
tribution. The cost of the 507,406 acres had 
mounted to $1,821,368.92, an average of $3.59 
per acre; and several hundred thousands of 
dollars additional had been expended for 
surveys and title work. A very conservative 
tstimate of the value of this land, made at 
the time, was $2,291,847.00. The value of 
buildings was placed at $175,225.00 additional. 
Refuges had been set up on most of the 
unit blocks of game lands. Refuges on State 
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By W. GARD. CONKLIN 
(Continued from Last Month) 


Forests and other public land had increased 
to 48 units totalling 54125 acres. Auxiliary 
Refuge Projects, private land for which the 
hunting rights only were leased, numbered 
63 and totalled 64149 acres. Four game 
farms, totalling 2,134 acres, had been ac- 
quired and although their management was 
not a function of the then Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands, work involved in their purchase 
was handled by that bureau. 

As of May 31, 1936, an aggregate of 215 
managerial units, totalling 627,814 acres, 
were either owned or under nominal con- 
trol of the Commission. 


Management of Refuges and Lands During 
the Early Years 


The management of the new refuges and 
public hunting grounds presented problems 
which required changes in plans and pro- 
cedures. New problems must be faced, and 
the present fateful war will create some 
which may be more troublesome than any 
in recent years. One that should not be 
underestimated is the expected increase in 
hunting pressure after the war. If World 
War I is any criterion, an increase of 30% 
or more in the number of licensed hunters 
after this war can be expected. 

During the early period of the refuge 
system, management practices were quite 
different than those of subsequent years. 
With the establishment of the first primary 





REVIEW OF THE 25 YEAR STATE GAME LAND PURCHASE 
PROGRAM AND OTHER ASSOCIATED GAME 
MANAGEMENT AREAS 


refuge in 1905, the policy of assigning a 
regularly employed Refuge Keeper to pro- 
tect and manage each refuge on State For- 
est, each of the leased projects, and for 


.each unit block of State Game Lands was 


adopted. This policy continued until about 
the year 1930. 

The principal work of Refuge Keepers was 
the cutting open of boundaries around 
refuges, stringing a single strand of No. 9 
smooth galvanized wire, and posting signs 
warning sportsmen against hunting within 
the enclosed area. Each refuge was regu- 
larly and almost constantly patrolled, and 
mowed annually. Protection against forest 
fires and violations of game, fish and forest 
laws were and still are important duties. 
Even during those early years, efforts were 
made to feed game, particularly deer and 
wild turkeys. As State Game Lands were 
acquired, their boundaries were cut open, 
posted and maintained in that condition. 

Each keeper was originally provided living 
quarters near his refuge or within the block 
of State Game Lands assigned to his care. 
The dwelling houses first provided were 
poorly constructed. In some instances they 
were mere shacks. 


It soon became apparent that if capable 
men and their families were to be kept in 
remote forest areas where refuges were then 


(Continued on page: 26) 
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One of the first gates erected across a road leading directly into a Primary State Game 


Refuge, State Game Lands No. 37, Tioga County. 





EKAN, Black Cat or Pen- 
nant’s Marten, whatever you 
call him, the Fisher is boss 
of the forest in which he 
lives. If we except his 
bigger cousin, the wolverine 
(now extinct on much of his 
range), Pekan packs more dynamite, ma- 
licious mischief, bad temper and pure nerve 
in his richly furred, three-foot body than 
anything on four legs that prowls the cor- 
ridors of the northwoods. Persistently tire- 
less, he will run down snow shoe hares and 
foxes and has been known to chase and kill 
pine martens in their own element; cun- 
ningly audacious, a porcupine is nothing 
more to him than a tasty snack; absolutely 
fearless, he has authentically been known 
to tackle a Canada lynx, twice his weight, 
and come out on top. Look up all the 
synonyms for ferocious, implacable, auda- 
cious; think of equivelent terms for buc- 
caneer and freebooter and you will have a 
few hints on a fisher’s character. As an in- 
domitable fighting machine he is rivalled 
only by the wolverine of the northern wastes 
and the honey ratel of South Africa. 

The second largest member of the weasel 
family in North America (the wolverine 
holds first place), a big male fisher will go 
to 18 pounds—(B. R. Ross, Slave River dis- 
trict). Measurements of a full-grown male: 
30 inches, nose to root of tail; tail 12 to 16 
inches. He’s a heavily built beast, slung 
low to the ground. ; Keen whitish claws, 
curved like sickles, protrude from his broad 
feet, which are furred to the sole. His ears 
are low and rounded, very broad at the 
base, and he sports some stout black whis- 
kers on his muzzle and over each eye. 
He is darker below than above, his high 
forehead above the black nose is a grizzled 
light brown, and a mantle of this color 
covers his neck and shoulders, deepening 
to sepia on his lower back and hindquarters, 
becoming black on his belly, feet and tail. 
Sir John Richardson’s* description of a 
fisher’s expression is a classic: 

“The physiognomy of a fisher when threat- 
ened resembles that of an enraged dog, 
though the apparent obliquity of its eyes 





* Sir John Richardson, 1787-1865. Famous nat- 
uralist and explorer of northwestern Canada. 
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give it a sinister look. The head has a 
strong, roundish, compact appearance, and 
contracts suddenly to form the nose, which 
ends rather acutely. Ears low and semi- 
circular, they are far apart so as to leave a 
broad, rounded forehead. The eyes, situ- 
ated where the head curves in to form the 
nose, appear more oblique than they really 
are.” 

The name, fisher, is entirely inappropriate, 
for Pennant’s marten dislikes water almost 
as much as a cat does. De Kay says that 
the name may have come from the fact that 
fishers, then (1840) common near Lake 
Oneida, N. Y., commonly took the dead fish 
that were to be used to bait traps and 
which were left soaking overnight in tubs. 

Fishers range over territory just below 
the highest dry woods that make up the 
pine martens’ favorite habitat. They have 
been known to follow trout streams and to 
feed on frogs but do not, from choice, fol- 
lew their smaller relatives, the minks, into 
the water. 

“While most animals, including the grizzly 
bear, let the porcupine strictly alone, the 
fisher welcomes this spear-studded rodent 
as a choice feature of his menu. When at- 
tacking a porcupine in winter the fisher 
uses masterly tactics. Porky, so long im- 
mune to attack by predators, curls up in a 
defensive position on the snow, his tender 
nose buried under his chin and forepaws, 
a little bored with his first (and last) ex- 
perience with pekan. The fisher meanwhile, 
circling the porcupine with diverting feints, 
suddenly disappears under the _ snow. 
Smugly, perhaps, porky yawns to himself, 
“Ah-h- oh, another bluffer has scrammed.” 
This is his last bit of meditation on this 
earth, for knife-like teeth and keen, curved 
claws have ripped through his soft, un- 
protected underparts. The fisher tunneled 
beneath him and another tree-killer has 
made the Big Change. A second method of 
dealing with this spiked tank requires 
patient waiting on pekan’s part, just beyond 
the range of the armed tail. As porky, tired 
of waiting, lifts his head to see if his an- 
tagonist is still there, the fisher, with a 
lightning lunge, grabs the rodent’s snout in 
his teeth. Pulling backward, he twists the 
porcupine’s neck until, with a mighty heave, 





FUR-BEARING DYNAMITE-- 


FISHER 


By Jacob Bates Abbott 


Illustrations by the Author 


he flips him over on his back, thus e- 
posing his vulnerable belly. After whid 
repeat sequence as above, Fishers do no 
always come out of these encounters un 
scathed, particularly when there is no snow 
to camouflage their maneuvers. Specimen 
have been trapped that were liberally per 
forated with quills, but the *barbed spean 
do not seem to be so fatally effective t 
pekan as they are to dogs, foxes and othe 
attackers of the bristling fortress. 


A fisher will eat about anything and doe 
not hesitate to attack any prospective meal 
I will qualify this statement by excepting 
from the black cat’s diet bears, black ani 
grizzly, adult deer, elk and moose on th 
hoof. A report from the upper Kern Rive 
in California of two fishers killed by moun- 
tain lions constitutes the only known record 
for that state of a fisher being killed by 
another wild animal, 


“The female brings forth a litter of two t 
four young in May or early June (Cal- 
fornia), denning in a tree cavity, 30 or # 
feet above ground, or in a fallen hollow lq 
deep in the forest. The young are mud 
lighter in color than their parents, espe 
cially on the head and forebody. W. H 
Parkinson saw three young fishers, the siz 
of small mink, in the Fresno Sierras (Calif) 
late in June 1912. 


Apparently never abundant, fishers range 
the northern forests of North America from 
New Brunswick, Maine, West Virginia ( 
the Alleghenies) to the lower Mackenzie 
and British Columbia, occurring in th 
Rockies in the Yellowstone region and in th 
west coast Sierras as far south as Yosemite 
Trapping and logging (for man is their onl 
enemy) have extirpated them from most d 
their range east of the Rockies, with om 
notable exception, to be discussed a_ little 
later. I have at hand, however, report 
(1944) from Maine and New Hampshir 
which definitely indicate that fishers af 
once more roaming New England’s woodel 
mountains, Maine: “. . . there is a 
good population of these animals (fisher) # 
the more mountainous part of the State 
They are seen or rather their tracks af 
seen frequently in Franklin, Somerset, Pit 
cataquis and Aroostook counties.” Ne 
Hampshire: “. . . they are becoming fairly 
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common in certain sections starting from 
northern New Hampshire down through the 
White Mountains. Last year two were 
trapped in Pittsburg. Our conservation offi- 
cers report that fisher signs are really be- 
coming numerous in many sections . . .” 

Joseph S. Dixon (1937) estimates one fisher 
to each 100 square miles of suitable range in 
California—probably 300 in the State. 102 
were trapped in 1920; 34 in 1924. 

During the winter of 1919-20 twelve fishers 
were trapped by rangers in Yosemite. They 
have been protected since 1925. 

Vernon Bailey (1936) states that 9 fishers 
were reported to the Oregon State Game 
Commission by trappers for the season 1913- 
14, at which time their skins were quoted 
at $25.00 each. In 1920-25 fisher pelts rose 
to $100-$150. A prime skin would bring 
fully that today. 


Estimates (1938) of fisher inhabitants, by 
states, in national forests are as follows: 
Minnesota, 250; Wisconsin, 3; Idaho, 50; 
Washington, 215; Oregon, 90; California, 115. 
Of the national parks, Kings Canyon reports 
them “rare”; Sequoia, “uncommon”; and 
Yosemite estimates 75 within its borders. 


F, H. H. Williamson of the Canadian De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, says 
(1939): “The fisher, because of its more 
southern distribution, is in the most pre- 
carious position of the three (marten, fisher 
and wolverine), although in eastern Canada 
it seems to hold up better than marten. . .” 


Canada contains the bulk of the present 
fisher population and the annual take, as 
reported by Hudson’s Bay Company (1944) 
ranged from 10,176 in 1919-20 to 3,408 in 
1941-42. The latter figure is over 1,000 more 
than that of 1940-41, but, since 1929, the 
annual totals have averaged only a scant 
3,000. 

But where in the United States do you 
think trappers take the most fishers? In 
the high Sierras, in the Cascades of Wash- 
ington, among Colorado’s snow-covered 
Rockies or in the Grand Tetons of Yellow- 
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stone? Guess again. More fishers are 
trapped annually in our most heavily popu- 
lated State than in all the rest of the country 
combined. Amazing as it seems, New York’s 
Adirondacks yeild more fisher pelts every 
year than the total annual take of all the 
other States. Following is New York’s rec- 
ord, which was carefully checked over for 


‘me by Clayton B. Seagears of the New York 


State Conservation Department. He says, 


. We have no reason to believe that 


the figures are high as far as the fisher” 


is concerned. In fact, we can assume that 
even more were taken than were reported 

Today. fisher tracks are not at all 
rare through virtually the entire wilderness 
area of the Adirondack Forest Preserve .. . 
I'll grant you that the reported take DOES 
seem tremendous. However, I’ve talked to 
many trappers in the Adirondacks during the 
past few years and the stories concerning 
the abundance of the black cat are, believe 
me, eye openers .. .” 


MD ws cxeccever De airs Ctatneie’s 66 
ES  iistielare reared Gee? We ss ase seves 110 
Teer ere BO Ee sax secewees 58 
i Se eer ee Be GEMS 6.0 043, o'cai nies 181 
MOE Pluie us srereraalers Cie LO © Sas sactenees 105 
SD “a9 sacacns Se ME shelewss ne 31 
BE dkavansedes err 308 
BOM! ions Gicte step Oe) RE is Shas. chats 275 


1926-27 No Record 


From 1936 closed seasons have been estab- 
lished on otter, marten and fisher. 

What an extraordinary thing that, not- 
withstanding the vast wilderness of forest 
and mountains, extending from Maine to 
Washington, one of our rarest furbearers is 
taken in the greatest numbers within a 
couple of hundred miles of our largest 
metropolitan area, 

Not much has been accurately written on 
martes pennanti, chiefly, of course, because 
very little is really known about his life and 
habits in the wild—known, at least, to those 
who will write about it. Perhaps no one 


knows more about live fishers today than 
Mr. W. O. Douglas of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s experimental: fur ranch at Bird’s 
Hill, Manitoba. Mr. Douglas, a former ser- 
geant of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
has been remarkably successful in raising 
fishers behind wire and writes about them 
with intelligent enthusiasm. He says that 
careful handling makes them interesting 
captives, but warns, “An angry fisher is not 
to be fooled with.” 


The late Dr. Glover Allen’s account of 
fishers in his “Extinct and Vanishing Mam- 
mals of the Western Hemisphere” is one of 
the best. E. W. Nelson’s description in Na- 
tional Geographic’s “Wild Animals of North 
America” is very readable, as are all his 
writings. He had the fortunate ability of 
combining accurate observation with pleas- 
antly legible recollections. Seton’s “Lives 
of American Game Animals” contains good 
data on this big weasel. Among writer- 
naturalists who describe wildlife accurately 
in fiction, Charles G. D. Roberts and Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. have written several fascinat- 
ing stories of fishers. “Black Cat” and “The 
Killer” are two of Scoville’s best. 

As in literature, fishers are meagerly rep- 
resented pictorially and several of the artists 
who have tried it have come up with some- 
thing that looked like a cross between a 
badly stuffed mink and a scrawny tom cat. 
They missed entirely the high,rounded skull, 
extremely concave face, low, broad ears, the 
short, heavy-set legs and chunky fore- 
quarters, not to mention the fully-furred tail. 
The late Charles Livingston Bull, America’s 
greatest wildlife illustrator, was a master at 
catching the fisher’s characteristics and some 
of his drawings are the best pictorial records 
of pekan in existence. Two of Bull’s out- 


standing fisher drawings are: a pen and ink 
illustration in a book called “Fur Facts” by 
Albert Ahern and one in color for a large 
poster of American game animals published 
by Winchester Arms in the early 1920's. 
Most of the fisher photographs (and they 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Snow Bound, Pa. 
February 5, 1943. 
My Dear Sirs & Gentlemen: 

It pleases me greatly to tell you that I 
caught a fox today. This is a red letter 
day for it was a red fox. He was a beauty. 
I carried him right through town so as people 
could see it and especially Mr. Lee. He 
looked at me and said we!l its about time. 
Well Im started so watch the fur fly. 

Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 
Snow Bank, Maine, 
February 9, 1943. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

Congratulations! We were sure you would 
learn sooner or later the advantages of using 
our better products. We never for a moment 
lost confidence in either you or our Red 
Raider Scent. Keep up the good work! 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Company. 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
February 6, 1943. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Who said I used Red Raider to catch a 
fox. I got 2 more since and Aunt Mary said 
Lew your beginning to get smart and I 
guess I am. 

Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
October 1, 1943. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

This here check pays for 4 more drying 

boards. I have only 6 on hand so send them 


soon. 


Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 
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“He attempted flight but was thrown heavily to the pavement while the other of the strangers placed him in handcuffs.” 


“DEAR SIRS” 


By GARY LEE 


Continued from last Month 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
October 5, 1943. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 


Thank you for your valued order of Oc- 
tober 1. The boards have gone forward 
today. 

Under separate cover we are mailing a 
copy of our new, big catalogue showing 
everything for the trapper. 

We call your attention to the offer No. 23, 
page 54, which includes, Fun With Foxes, 
by Hyde & Hare, and four bottles of either 
our famous Red Raider or Gray Ghost Scents. 

The enclosed blank completed and returned 
to this office entitles you to participate in our 
annual $500 prize trappers’ contest. We feel 
sure you have a good chance to win one of 
our prizes. Please complete this blank 
promptly and preclude the possibility of for- 
getting to do it. 

With best wishes for a successful season, 
we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EquiIPpMENT ComPANY. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
October 10, 1943. 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 


I don’t want no fun with foxes no Red 
Raider no Gray Ghost no skunks no oposums 
no crows and no dogs. I read your book 
fooling four feet and it aint no good either. 
I have plenty trouble fooling one foot not 
talkin about the other three. Ever since I 
started this fox trapping business Im in 
trouble. Aunt Mary says about the whole 
town is mad at me and all the coon hunters 
to. But she says Im learning fast and mebbe 
I am. 

Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
November 30, 1943, 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

Our attention has been directed to the 
excellent catch of foxes you have thus far 
made during the current trapping season. 
We learned of this, inadvertently, through 
Mr. E. Robert Lee, Esq., President of the 
Snow Bound Sportsmen’s Club. While we 
have had no report directly from you we 
are most anxiously awaiting word from you 
since our annual trapping contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1943. 

We can contribute your success only to 
the intelligent use of our Red Raider and 
Gray Ghost Scents. In the interest of help- 
ing other trappers and, incidentally, of re- 
ducing your heavy fox population, we would 
be very happy to have a testimonial from 
you along with a picture of you posed with 
some fox pelts. We would be pleased to pay 
for your inconvenience, 

With best wishes for a successful season, 
we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EquiIPMENT COMPANY. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
December 14, 1943. 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Bet it hurt Mr. Lee to say I was doing 
pretty good with my fox trapping. I aint 
aloud in his house yet to which Mrs. Lee 
says amen. So Virginia and me cant get 
together except at the drug store etc, Mr. 
Lee says Lew you aint bad to look at and 
you have a nice personalaty but youre head 
is absolutely positively and definitely empty. 
He says. I dont have no good picture which 
was took lately but mebbe this will do. The 
sportsmen club meets tomorrow night to give 
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our prizes and I think I have a good chance 
at first prize. I cant write you no testi- 
monial about Red Raider and Gray Ghost 
for I cant catch no foxes with them. I 
mix my own. 

Yours truly, 

LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
December 18, 1943. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

Thank you for the photograph which has 
just reached us. We deeply appreciate your 
interest in sending this photograph of your- 
self and the lady we assume to be Virginia. 

While this picture is of great interest it is 
not exactly the picture we had hoped to 
use for publicity purposes. We were really 
desirous of having a trappers picture show- 
ing you in trappers dress with some fox 
pelts slung over your shoulder or hung 
upon a wire. The photo we received, of 
course, shows you wearing a derby hat 
which would hardly be useful for adver- 
tising purposes, 

Please accept our check for $5.00 covering 
the cost.of this picture. At the same time, 
we remind you to have another picture made 
showing a part of your catch of foxes along 
with a small part of your trapping equipment. 
Your equipment, we believe, is entirely built 
around Fox Paw Company’s stock. 

We call your attention to the fact that 
the trappers prize contest closes very soon. 
We are anxiously awaiting the report of 
your catch. 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EQuIPMENT CoMPANY. 
Snow Bound, Pa. 


December 28, 1943. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

I took up my traps day before yesterday 
and will call it quits for this year. I filled 
out the blank you sent me last fall and you 
will see I caught 93 foxes. Old 93 they call 
me now. I won first prize from the club as 
you will see by the paper clipping I cut 
out and pasted to the back of this letter. 
As you will see I am getting smarter and 
Aunt Mary says so to. My prize was a rist 
watch with a fox face engraved on it. Vir- 
ginia says she is glad for me but Mr. Lee 
only said I guess you earned it and its about 
time. Mrs. Neff said that for all the cats I 
killed for her and the neibors I might give 
them a fur each, So I did. They aint so 
mad now. 

Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
January 9, 1944. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

This will advise you that you stood fifth 
in the trappers contest and we are pleased 
to enclose our check for $50.00. As an added 
special prize we are mailing, under separate 
cover, three bottles each of our Red Raider 
and Gray Ghost Fox Scents. We know your 
fine success has been due largely to the 
use of our scents. 

Upon receipt of your ‘trappers’ photograph 
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we shall be pleased to see that it is featured 
in our “Look Here” magazine printed once 
yearly in the interest of trappers everywhere. 
Congratulations! It is good to learn that 
you have won first prize in the Club Con- 
test. You will do us a great favor by 
mentioning to your trapping friends the real 
merit of our scents and equipment. 
With best wishes, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EQuIPMENT COMPANY. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
November 15, 1944. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

I must have some more drying boards as 
business is better than ever. Im going to 
get a whale of a lot morn last year. Guess 
Tom Wells and some others think Im using 
Red Raider and Gray Ghost. The other day 
I met him in the woods and he says say 
Lew how in the hell do you use that stuff 
meaning Red Raider and I says well Tom 
foxes dont like the same feed and the same 
smell all the time and some do and some 
dont which is what he said to me one time 
when I asked him. He said if I dont get 
some pretty damn soon Ill go back to my 


Tt 


old home mix. I mix my own and I got 
the secret from my uncle Claud Hopper who 
lived for a long time with some indians, He 
really nows foxes and Im doin rite well by 
them to. My check is for 6 more boards 
get them off quick. 
Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
November 20, 1944. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr, Punkmier: 

For quite some time we have been hear- 
ing of your great success in trapping both 
red and gray foxes. We have always felt 
that our own scents were unsurpassed but it 
does not follow that someone might not 
produce even a better one. 

Would you be interested in selling to us 
the secret mix you tell us was given to you 
by Mr. Hopper? If so, we would be glad 
to entertain some thought about the matter 
and advise you of our decision promptly. 

The drying boards have gone forward to 
you this morning. 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & Equipment COMPANY. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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GUESS nearly every sportsman remem- 

bers that first deer he bagged on that 
gone but not forgotten day of his younger 
years. 

My first, and perhaps my most enjoyable 
big game hunt, came at the age of 20, and 
inflicted upon me a fever that can only be 
cured by an annual excursion to the timber 
and laurel covered mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Don’t snicker when I say my first kill 
was a doe, because I’ve shot quite a few 
bucks since that eventful day. But not one 
of my antlered trophies gave me that blood 
pumping—woozy—makes you want to dance 
feeling that a city boy gets at his first big 
game kill. 

It was one of those planned trips; you 
know, the kind one talks about the spring 
and summer before, and starts to get ready 
for when the first twinges of frost herald 
the smal] game season. 

I remember that sweet little Winchester, 
32 special, I borrowed from a good friend 
of mine and incidentally returned five years 
later. Hardly an evening went by that I 
didn’t wheel around in my tracks, between 
the twin beds, and bear the sights down on 
an imaginary deer target. My favorite draw 
was at the desk lamp where I could see 
my sights line up in the bulb’s glow. 

I was indeed fortunate to have two old 
dyed-in-the-wool] deer hunters help me plan 
my first trip. Gene and Jack missed the 
regular buck season of 1939, so when the 
special three day doe season came up for 
certain northern counties, we chose to hunt 
the Cooks Forest region. 
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The night of December 13 was one of those 
sleeting, drizzling nightmares for motorists. 
Gene, Jack and I left Pittsburgh about three 
o’clock in the morning, and started up route 
28 to Brookville about eighty miles north- 
east of Pittsburgh. 

That freezing rain made those Pennsyl- 
vania roads as slick as glass and any speed 
beyond 25 M.P.H. was like playing ball with 
the “Grim Reaper.” I stopped about twenty- 
five miles north of Pittsburgh and slapped 
on one chain to get a little traction. We 
figured the links wouldn’t last long on solid 
ice, so using one chain at a time would get 
us twice as far on our route. The ice 
started to layer up on the blasted wind- 
shield. Neither wipers, defroster, or open- 
ing the engine hood a litte for heat, would 
stop it from forming. 

I pulled up at a filling station, and upon 
advice of the proprietor, purchased five nice 
juicy Bermuda onions to rub on the icy 
windshield. Gene, Jack and I rubbed onions 
over that glass every five miles for fifty 
miles. Everything in that car reeked of 
choice bermudas and our “tears flowed like 
wine” amid cigar smoke. Fifty miles of 
“onion ice” convinced us and we _ tossed 
them out in the cold. I’ve never eaten an 
onion since that day and I doubt if Jack 
and Gene have either. 

The remainder of our journey found me 
piloting our gas buggy by sticking my head 
out of the side window and steering through 
sleet lashed eyes. 

As we neared Brookvile, the exodus of 
deer hunters to Cooks Forest was jammed 
up by a mass of tangled and sliding cars at a 


rather abrupt grade. Several foolhardy 
motorists were trying to make the grade 
without chains and really messed up the 
works. We stopped, threw on the other 
chain, and took a run for the hill. With 
all our horses clicking in unison we just 


barely slid over the top and from there on. 


into Brookville without mishap. 

Gene and Jack were rather low spirited 
because it was eight o’clock and we should 
have been in the woods by 7:30 at least. 
I felt great because the drizzle had stopped 
and the clouds were breaking up, with a 
pink indication of sunrise in the east. 

There was a beautiful eight inch layer 
of snow in Cooks Forest and in the early 
light various shades of blue filtered through 
the great forest. 

Passing Sigel we got sidetracked on the 
wrong road and wasted another half hour 
getting our whereabouts straightened out. 


The hunters were out in full force, It 
was a swell sight to see their bright red 
hunting suits, and here and there a gang 
pulling out a deer with that laughing and 
joking that signifies success. 

We headed back along a well packed gas 
well road and parked near a small cottage 
occupied by the watchman of the pipe line. 
After exchanging greetings with him and 
getting kidded a bit about our late start 
to the woods, we were all set. 

Guns were inspected and Gene kept 4 
watchful eye on my loading. 

The sun broke out at nine o'clock and 
we started down the trail Indian fashion. 
It was a well tracked trail too, which in- 
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dicated that dozens of nimrods had beat 
us to the draw. 

Nothing mattered to me because it sure 
was a glorious day for deer hunting with an 
eight inch layer of glistening snow plastered 
all over the pine and laurel covered moun- 
tainside. 

Down the winding trail we hiked, oc- 
casionally passing a group of hunters huddled 
around their small wood fires. We would 
exchange the usual “any luck chum” greet- 
ing and continue down the sloping snow clad 
hills. 

At about 9:45 we came to a low ravine 
that branched off in several directions. A 
camp fire with two hunters on watch sort 
of discouraged us from making several short 
drives through the thick laurel and pine. 

The three of us elected to climb the 
mountain to our left and station ourselves 
at 100 yard intervals. We figured on 
bagging a deer as the hunters in the low- 
lands scared them from the bottoms. 

Jack led the way up over a slope of 
loose shale rock. Slipping and grasping the 
short pine and bushes, Gene and I fol- 
lowed, pulled ourselves to the firm footing 
of a bench gashed in the hillside and caught 
our breath. 

Perspiration ran freely on our faces even 
though the temperature hovered around 
10 degrees fah. Our breath made clouds of 
vapor, but boy we felt physically perfect. 

Up we went into drifts of snow over our 
knees, through scrub laurel and around 
large rocks. “Wham”, out from a clump of 
laurel, nearly under my right foot, went a 
grouse. It startled me into a slight case 
of shakes and my heart gently rolled back 
down my throat to its appointed place. The 
rocks increased in size as our trio climbed, 
and upon nearing the top of the ridge took 
on the proportions of a two story house. 

Gene took the first spot, a very nice view 
of a lower bench with a ravine sloping to- 
ward his laurel covered surroundings. He 
climbed upon a choice boulder and waved 
us on. 

Jack and I struck off through the glis- 
tening untracked snow and worked out along 
the ridge. Occasionally a tree would snap 
with a resounding “crack” or a shot would 
reverberate in the distance as we glided 
noiselessly through the ghost like woods. 

About 250 yards along the ridge I spied 
a huge rock with several smaller rocks 
forming sort of steps up to its flat top. I 
elected to go on watch here and Jack took 
off for a spot further on. 

I carefully climbed up to the top of the 
towering rock and swept some of the snow 
away so I could sit or kneel on my rubber 
seat pad. 

The rock commanded an excellent view 
of a large patch of laurel, a great portion 
of sloping timberland and a fair view 
through the second growth trees toward 
Gene and Jack’s respective lookouts. 

As I sat catching my breath and letting 
my eyes become accustomed to the winter 
fairyland, a weird, whining noise caused my 
over developed imagination to perk up. Yes, 
a huge bear must be giving me the unwel- 
come signal. As the whining continued on 
my jangled nerves I climbed down off the 
rock and investigated the base for a bruin. 

After satisfying my curiosity and reas- 
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suring my courage I climbed back up on my 
stone perch and settled down to a close 
scrutiny of every part of visible forest. The 
whining noise stopped and the white ghost- 
like woods sparkled in the increasing rays 
of a winter sun. 

All at once hell broke loose with a canon- 
ading of shots that brought me to my feet 
like a flash. 

It was Jack’s 35 Remington, I told my- 
self; nothing short of a machine gun could 
pour lead that fast. Gun half raised, my 
eyes focused toward Jack’s section of gray 
and green timber. The shots were still 
reverberating off the mountain side when 
a deer broke into view, streaking straight 
toward my rock. Legs outstretched, coming 
at full speed without a sound, it swallowed 
up the distance like a derby winner on the 
home stretch. No antlers, a legal deer, get 
set kid here’s your big chance! 

Squinting down the stubby barrel of my 
32 Special I put the bead on the animal’s 
shoulder and, at about 30 yards shooting 
distance, squeezed the trigger. 

“Bang,” down it went on its front legs, 
then up lunging forward through a ‘drift 
without hardly losing its stride. 

Just before passing under my perch I 
banged at the doe again, but apparently un- 
scathed my intended victim burst out past 
the other side of the rock and kept going 
at full speed. 

Time for one more shot, and with as 
much coolness as I could muster, I let go 
a hollow point at a 45 degree angle aiming 
carefully at the deer’s back. Never faltering 
it plunged into the thick laurel and pine 
about 40 yards toward Gene’s locality. 

Alone again, shaking with the excitement 
and a little buck fever, I reconstructed the 
lightning action of the past few seconds. 
A feeling of utter disgust stole over me and 
the thought of bungling my first big chance 
left me the most unhappy person in the 
world. “Three shots, three misses, you big 
Pittsburgh wise guy, after all those practice 
draws at that lamp bulb that was only one 
hundredth as big as your last target.” My 
mind was really active and all in direction 
of reprimanding my poor shooting. 


“Well,” I thought, “the hunt is over. Those 
shots would scare anything for a dozen miles 
around into burrowing under the snow. 

“Might as well look at the tracks though.” 

Down off the rock I slid and tramped over 
to the spot where the snow was plowed up 
by the lunging knees of the deer. I figured 
I might as well do a little tracking in the 
hope one shot may have struck home. No 
Indian guide was needed to follow, the perfect 
trail under the rock. Look! Well I'll be! 
Three flecks of crimson on the glistening 
snow, and several more a little further on 
the trail. “Wait a minute, what was that 
you were instructed to do? Give a wounded 
deer a chance to lie down and stiffen in the 
cold snow before you chase him all over 
creation,” 

That was hard to do but I stayed my 
ground, glancing at my wrist watch every 
ten seconds. Ten minutes was all I could 
stand and off I went toward the laurel. 

Little spots of crimson flecked the tracks 
and continued into the snow covered laurel. 
Smelling victory in the wind I plunged into 
it, hot on my quarry’s trail. What was that 
twenty or thirty yards ahead in that scrub 
pine? It was my doe, trying to get up, 
but too weak to stand. Sighting me, it 
lunged desperately to its feet and prepared 
to make tracks. I let go a shot to the neck 
that sent it down for keeps. 

My cup of success was running over and 
joyously beyond words I yelled my fool 
head off for Jack and Gene. My shouts 
caromed off the mountainside and no doubt 
left every hunter within a dozen miles think 
I had been shot and was yelling for help. 

The white mantled forest was silent as a 
tomb and my echoes mocked me into silence. 
The doe was fairly large and I clumsily 
flopped the steaming body into gutting posi- 
tion. A lone bullet just grazing the spinal 
column and plunging into the lung had 
brought her down. 

Peeling off my hunting coat and several 
sweaters I proceeded to roll up my sleeves 
and unsheathed that never used hunting 
knife. 

The job sure looked distasteful 

(Continued on page 31) 


and it 





Raymond Heidlebaugh, Jr., R. D. No. 7, York, with a big one bagged last season. 











Hall’s Black Rocket. 


HAUS Black Rocket, the flashing black 
meteor of grouse trials, whose name 
and color were a veritable symbol of the 
dark, dank, depressing days at Gladwin, 
Michigan, during the second running of the 
Grand National emerged the winner, and 
once again his indomitable will, extreme 
courage, seeming endless “bottom” and 
“choke-bore” nose, brought him home the 
front runner, in this, his greatest grouse trial 
triumph. 

List ye, gentle reader, while I tell you 
that this black devil is really a bird dog. 
I don’t mean a “mutt” bird dog who sneaks 
along at a snail’s pace turning over leaves 
and stopping where a grouse lit day be- 
fore yesterday; neither do I mean a “gun 
dog” bird dog who is afraid of getting lost, 
or a dog who loves his handler so much he 
just can’t bear to get out of his sight. I 
mean a real fast, hard driving, stylish 
plunging field trial bird dog, with a choke- 
bore nose who can pick them off or from 
under the green bush while going at top 
speed. Don’t ever sit at home by the fire 
and belittle this champion with old Moll 
or Zeke, unless you have run them with him 
and out-ranged, out-styled, out-gamed and 
out-birded this really great grouse dog. 

Black Rocket has been consistently good 
all during 1944. We followed him at the 
Venango trials and the Pennsylvania Cham- 
pionship event in the Spring and then fol- 
lowed him at the Black Forest and Venango 
trials this fall. I had the pleasure of being 
one of the judges to crown him the second 
Grand National Champion, bringing a 
fitting finis to a great and glorious year of 
grouse dog endeavor for this great com- 
petitor and his able and gentlemanly handler, 
Gene Galloway of Grove City, Pa. Black 
Rocket is owned by A. Acton Hall of Piqua, 
Ohio, who has gamely backed this black 
meteor wherever Galloway thought he was 
ready to start. 

We have to say in all truthfulness and 
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Winner 1944 Grand National Grouse Dog Championship. 


fairness to our reading public that the first 
hour of his second series two-hour final 
was by all odds the worst heat we have 
seen. Black Rocket delivered, but his first 
series hour was a doozie, and his second 
hour of the two-hour finals was a lulu. 
Please remember also that he had perfect 
bird work in both heats and when we “pour 
it on” for his failure to run up to his own 
high standard, we hasten to interject that 
his first hour race in the two-hour finals 
was far from commonplace or of the ordinary 
gun dog variety. 

Hall’s Black Rocket is a heavily marked, 
black, white and tan setter with real deep 
rich tan jaw trim. If you are looking for a 
bench show “darling,” pass Rocket up 
quickly, but if you are looking for a tough, 
rugged, workmanlike setter with the best 
of legs and feet, tremendous spring of ribs, 
short strong loin and a glorious nose, look 
this black boy over. 

He is no accident, as the greatest grouse 
trial blood extant flows hotly through his 
veins and exemplifies itself in every one of 
his wide swinging, classy powerful actions. 
He was whelped June 25, 1940 and is the 
son of the celebrated winner and fabulously 
famous grouse sire, Sam L’s Skyrocket. His 
dam is Gay Sandra, a great, fast stylish little 
cover fighting grouse trial winner in her 
own right, she representing the blood of the 
immortal Ch. Eugym Mohawk and his son 
Ch. Nugym, famous as a sire of winning 
setters. “Like begets like” was never better 
exemplified. When Harry Wilson of Frank- 
lin, Pa. bred his Ch. Mohawk II bitch Wil- 
sons Betty Whitestone to Ch. Eugene M. and 
produced Ch. Eugym Mohawk he lighted a 
grouse trial lamp that has burned brightly 
for nearly thirty years. Ch. Mohawk II, the 
great Mommey and Ch. Lambertons Mack are 
potent factors in the reproducing powers of 
Sam L’s Skyrocket. 

Black Rocket was bred by H. A. Enter- 
line of Greenville, Pa., who disposed of him 
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By Herbert H. Cahoon 


to Mr. Hall. The dog is a protege of Gene 
Galloway and his training methods and we 
believe has been with Gene since puppy- 
hood. That Gene knows how can be gleaned 
from the fact that he capped a five time 
placement record with his black crusader 
with this championship crown, and_ this, 
coming shortly after winning the National 
in Pennsylvania with Sky Bandit, makes him 
a money handler for sure. 

The second event of this Grand National 
Championship was held over the famous 
Gladwin Refuge courses at Gladwin, Michi- 
gan. No one can “paint a lily” and so we 
will not try and describe this celebrated 
grouse terrain other than to say that in our 
humble opinion we doubt if a finer piece of 
ideal grouse country is in existence for the 
purpose of running Championship grouse 
dogs. It is simply perfect. These grounds 
were always noted for their adaptibility, 
but this year they were much, much better 
than heretofore. 

The Game Commission of Michigan, headed 
by Commissioner F. J. Hoffmaster, met the 
Michigan members of the Grand National 
association more than half way and in- 
structed Henry Ruhl, head of the Game 
Department, to go ahead and give the grouse 
boys results. The conservation department 
went to work with a bang and when they 
had finished, mew roads and bridges had 
been put clear through and around the 
refuge, trails were cut through and num- 
bered in sequence, all twenty-four of them. 
They are laid out for one-half hour heats. 
The trails are blazed in gay paints and the 
numerical markers are of durable plastic 
and average about ten to the course and 
they really looked friendly on the long rides 
through the trails. Of course, the start and 
end of each course is most plainly marked. 
The courses were brushed out enough for 
visibility and had the weather been pro- 
pitious, we can imagine no more glorious 
way to spend a couple of days than to fol- 
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low class grouse dogs over this forest won- 
derland. The lakes, beaver dams, ever- 
greens and “popple thickets” (dense stands 
of poplar trees) make a picturesque back- 
ground for such an event. 

We cannot say too much about the won- 
derful headquarters established by the Mich- 
igan men for this event, They were at 
Johnston’s Rustic Village where each person 
had a new log cabin, finished in knotty pine, 
complete with tile bath and all the trim- 
mings. These cabins are on beautiful Hough- 
ton Lake, four miles wide and sixteen miles 
long, the largest inland lake in Michigan. 
The dining hall and meeting room was an 
immense log cabin with a gigantic stone fire- 
place in which real logs crackled and sent 
out those friendly odors that only a log 
fireplace can do. How welcome this was 
after “riding the range” all day in that tough 
weather. 

The least said about the weather the 
better; it was dark, damp, dismal and miser- 
able with rain and frozen snow flurries at 
intervals, and all this, mind you, after the 
most pleasant fall even the oldest Michi- 
gander can remember. Flowers were still in 
bloom as we drove through the state of the 
Wolverine and the day before the trials, as 
we roamed the evergreen woods back of the 
cabins, it reminded one of a perfect October 
day at Pinehurst, than which there can be 
none more perfect. The next day “long 
undies” woolen mackinaws, duck hunting 
suits, rubber boots, “souwester hats” and all 
the rainy raiment one could beg or borrow, 
was in strict order. However it was ever 
thus at grouse trials, 

We are not going to attempt to name all 
of those who attended this trial or contrib- 
uted to its success. We would feel negligent 
indeed, however, if we failed to tell of the 
kindly, personable and friendly president 
of the National Grouse Championship As- 
sociation, John Hadaway of Flint, Michigan, 
who proved his gameness and “condition” by 
following every heat. (John was succeeded 
by James Byrne of Damariscotta, Maine as 
President and the third annual Grand Na- 
tional will be run in New England in 1945). 
Mike Cavanaugh of Lansing, who handled all 





Three Musketeers, “Herb” Cahoon, Dr. DeVries, and Fred Leggett, 
“Scribe.” : 
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the local arrangements at Gladwin, the 
genial Irishman who is such a super sales- 
man, even made us forget the weather, 
Hunter Gaines of Lansing, smooth, suave 
raconteur of the first water. Ralph Thomas 
of Detroit, whom we are unable to under- 
stand why Michigan hasn’t sent to the 
United States Senate. Tall as a pine, hand- 
some as a painting, with the common sense 
of a Lincoln and the oratory of a Daniel 
Webster, “Wake up Michigan before you are 
stumped by an expert” from Pennsylvania. 
Sam Light of Punxsutawney, Pa., whose suc- 
cessful powers of persuasion and winning 
ways in grouse trials are synonymous. W. 
Lee White of New York and Scotland, 
Connecticut, the organization master mind, 
who deserves no end of credit for the splen- 
did service he has rendered grouse trials in 
New England and the Grand National event. 

Fred C. Leggett celebrated grouse trial 
authority and writer, Fred Larrey Sanker 
and grouse trial judge, Jack Van Covering, 
noted sports writer and photographer of the 
Detroit Free Press; Arthur (Where Are We) 
Haight, demon marshal of Pennsylvania 
grouse trials; Lynn Evans, smooth, likeable 
and efficient devotee of grouse trials, and last 
but not least the rosy cheeked man whose 
wit and good humor helped immensely and 
who was largely instrumental in securing the 
snappy, time enduring, plastic, course nu- 
merals, 

The judges were Dr. L. J. “Sam” Hyde of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; Dr, C. F. “Ford” 
DeVries of Lansing, Michigan, and Herbert 
H. Cahoon, “Sage of Ben Avon,” Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Hyde and Dr. DeVries were tire- 
less in their efforts to see every move of 
every dog, and the writer helped out a little 
here and there wherever he could. We won- 
der sometimes at the courage and tenacity of 
some of our grouse trial judges to wit—Dr. 
Hyde had suffered a severe knee injury early 
in the gunning season and as he went to 
mount his horse at the start, she threw him, 
hurting his knee again. He walked the entire 
trial. What a boy. Dr. Ford DeVries is a 
giant of six feet four, nothing apparently but 
sinews. For him, it was “just a breeze.” Gee 
I wish I weren’t a fat old soft guy. The 
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efforts of the judges were appreciated and 
their decision well received, 

One of the very finest exhibitions of col- 
ored wildlife moving pictures that we have 
ever seen was displayed during the trials by 
Walter Hastings, the official photographer for 
the Michigan Conservation Commission. This 
was topped by a series of the greatest 
“movie” photographs ever taken of a cock 
bird of the ruffed grouse tribe “drumming.” 

Contrary to common conception or general 
ideas on the subject, the grouse does not. 
beat his wings against his side only to get 
started into his symphony. When he is really 
at his best and going at top speed, the wings 
are straight up above his back and flashing 
with the speed of white light against each 
other. This will be hard for a lot of the “old 
timers” to swallow, but boys you better roll 
those “cuds” over and after spitting at the 
nearest “devil club,” gulp hard and get it 
down, for “seein’ is believin’,’ and it only 
goes to prove once more the contention that 
the camera is a wonderful instrument. We 
will amend “Whirring Wings” immediately 
and amplify the portion on “Drumming.” 

The bird situation at Gladwin was very 
gratifying as there were plenty of birds on 
which to run a couple of successful cham- 
pionships, some courses even producing as 
many as ten birds, and while we kept no 
accurate count of them we are sure over one 
hundred grouse were raised. Grouse being 
what they are however, and especially in this 
first stormy weather of a remarkably open 
fall, they were “touch and go” all the time 
and really lived up to their reputation us the 
greatest, wildest and most unpredictable 
game bird of America. 

We are not going to dwell on the organiza- 
tion or aims of the Grand National Grouse 
Championship, as this has been covered sev- 
eral times. It’s main purpose is to bring the 
winners together in one place, from all the 
other localized, so-called championship 
stakes, open all age stakes, and try and pro- 
duce a real dog worthy of the title Grand 
Champion. 

The location is supposed to rotate, the first 
trial being run at Jersey Shore, Pennsyl- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


ANUARY found me with an enforced 

vacation on my hands, due to a shortage 
of material at the shop. The map was cov- 
ered by a six inch blanket of snow. The 
mercury dodged around between freezing and 
zero, 

I was mulling over the situation, wonder- 
ing what to do about it, when Jim barged 
in. It was at once apparent that he had 
something on his mind besides his hair. I 
never saw him more steamed up than he 
was this morning. Said he, “Wipe the gloom 
off your ugly mug and get your coat. We're 
off for a hike!” Being mostly Scotch, I 
hedged a bit, asking where the fire was and 
where he got the license to shove me around. 
Says Jim—“One of old Dick’s prize pullets 
got out of the coop yesterday. Last night 
she perched on the fence beside the hen- 
house. Right now she’s in process of di- 
gestion in the belly of some fox or other 
and we're the boys elected to secure the 
scalp of the predator, likewise the pelt and 
the bounty.” 

“Where do we ge: the fox hound?” Says 
I, “Is it to be one of the prize winners from 
your famous kennels, or do you intend 
merely to serve a subpoena on this fox and 
hale him into court?” “That,” says Jim, “is 
your funeral. You know where to get old 
Lobe and you can take Bett and the cutter 
to haul him over here.” It meant a sixteen 
mile sleigh ride to go and fetch the dog, 


By C. M. Campbell 


Illustrations by Jack Bates Abbott 


but Jim’s enthusiasm was contagious and his 
proposition offered diversion from idleness, 

We went over to the scene of the slaying, 
which was at the foot of the hill at the out- 
skirts of the village. Much of the story was 
written in the snow. Evidently this fox was 
no novice at the game. The struggle had 
been brief and effective. Only a few extra 
foot prints were visible at the scene of the 
kill, plus a little spot of blood-stained snow 
and a few long, reddish hairs caught on a 
sliver of the fence. 

A little back-tracking proved that the 
fox had come down along the creek, from 
the north. Perhaps a westerly breeze had 





borne the scent of fowl to him. His ap- 
proach had been direct. The get away had 
been at a lope for more than a quarter mile, 
There he had dropped the bird, took a new 
hold and trotted over half a mile before 
he paused to feast. 

The scene of the banquet was a mile or s0 
to the north, under the hemlocks of Dewey 
Hollow. The trail away from here bore to 
the west, up the ridge. Jim and I knew 
all of this country. We had hunted small 
game here for the past three years with con- 
siderable success. We made very few plans 
on the way back to town. We had found 
fox hunting to be much a game of chance, 
not governed by fixed rule or regulation. 

In the early afternoon I got under way to 
borrow the only fox hound we knew of. 
Bett, Jim’s bay mare, took me up the hills 
at a snail’s pace, but on the down grades, 
managed a trot that got me over to Hank’s 
place in about two hours. The Mrs. was glad 
to let me have old Lobe. Says she, “Hank’s 
away for six weeks yet, cuttin’ logs way 
over nigh to East Hickory. That dog will 
be glad to hunt with you and I’m glad to 
be rid of him for a spell, after tryin’ to 
fill him up all winter. He mopes around 
the barn all day, like he was ailin’, but I 
guess he just misses Hank. I hope you keep 
him ’til Hank gets back.” 

Old Lobe was sure glad to see me. He 
frisked around like a pup until we got into 
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the sleigh. He refused to lie at my feet 
and sat up beside me all the way home. He 
tried to tell me something and nearly licked 
my left ear off in the process, 

Next morning found the weather a bit 
soft, with a taint in the air that seemed to 
indicate the approach of the first thaw of 
the winter. Jim and I had picked stations 
about a mile apart. Jim headed for a 
timbered flat a mile west of town. It was 
up to me to start the dog. The old ranger 
would follow no one but Hank or me and 
took orders from no one after he got started 
on a trail. Therefore I elected to post my- 
self on the brow of a ridge some four hun- 
dred feet higher and a mile to the north. 
Our stations were similar in one respect, 
both being located at the junction of logging 
roads that were cut out many years before. 
These roads formed an excellent crossing 
for a fox, if he were not pressed too hard, 
or when the day was wet. 

Because of the stiff climb ahead of me, 
I carried a light Stevens rifle on a sling. 
Jim, who had level going all the way took 
his double twelve gauge gun, shells loaded 
with No. 2 shot and carried a lunch in his 
coat pockets. With the hound on leash I 
headed for the scene of the fox’s ban- 
quet . . . The trail was cold, but I didn’t 
have to explain that to Old Lobe. He had 
been started on cold trails before this. He 
took off easily and silently, but before he 
had traveled his first hundred yards he was 
off to the north with a long-drawn Ow-00-0- 
that meant he had crossed a fresh trail, It 
appeared that this chase would be run from 
north to south, unless the fox took a notion 
to run out of the woods altogether, which 
was unlikely. 

It was up to me now to get to my station. 
There was an open field to cross which 
might spoil my chance for a shot. The wind 
was in my favor. After about a quarter hour 
of rough going I stood facing a long stretch 
of the old road near the intersection of a 
log road that came up over the hill on my 
right. Just above the junction of the roads 
a little spring run trickled across the V- 
shaped intersection. A big flat rock lay on 
a slope just right for me to lie in prone- 
position and cover both roads, seventy yards 
away. 

The day was dull and mild; the snow 
slowly thawing. I could hear nothing of the 
dog. I brushed the wet snow off the rock, 
stripped a wide piece of bark off a chestnut 
stub to use as a mat and settled myself to 
wait it out. The only visible sign of life 
was a skunk. He came up the ridge and 
started digging at a decayed log some sixty 
yards off to my right. He dug industriously 
for a long time, apparently without effect. I 
forgot the lapse of time and the business in 
hand. He was the most disreputable-looking 
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essence peddler I ever saw. Had he been 
clean he would have been nearly all white. 
His head was black and a narrow black 
stripe ran down the middle of his back and 
half way down the tail. Insofar as I could 
tell, the rest was white. 

He stopped digging abruptly, looked around 
a bit and ambled back down the hill. A 
minute later, far to the north, I heard old 
Lobe. Another minute and I knew he was 
coming my way—fast. A spot appeared in 
the road. Something was coming my way, 
running easily. It was the fox. He seemed 
in no hurry although old Lobe’s music must 
have been as audible to him as it was to me. 
Just before he reached the little run he 
stopped short, turning to lick at a hind foot. 
The dark spot under his ear was a mark I 
coudn’t miss. At the shot he leaped straight 
up for his length and slumped back, kick- 
ing in the snow. 

I hustled over there, shook the snow out 
of the pelt and gave him the once over. It 
was a clean kill. The little .25 caliber bul- 
let had struck low in the right ear taking 
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the left eye with it on the way out. Now 
I began to think of the hound. He should 
have barged up here like a wild bull, minutes 


ago. Almost at once I heard him give 


tongue, far past my position and below the 
brow of the ridge. Thinking he had lost the 
trail and was milling around down there, I 
grabbed my fox by the scruff of the neck 


and started to investigate. Old Lobe was not 
milling, nor was he off the trail. He had 
not followed the fox that had trotted up to 
me. He had gone hell-bent after the one he 
had jumped first and had it headed straight 
to Jim. 

I tied the fore legs of my fox with Lobe’s 
leash, hung him on the rifle barrel and hiked 
for the road just as the roar of Jim’s gun 
echoed through the woods. A little later I 
found that worthy gent under a hemlock 
beside the log road, deftly stripping the 
hide off his fox. It was some larger than 
mine and much older. Jim was elated over 
the success of the hunt. “Boy Oh Boy!” says 
he, “What a day and what a dog! That old 
Lobe had this fox run raggedy and would 
have picked him up in another hundred 
yards. I dropped him less than twenty yards 
ahead of the old boy. He had to put the 
brakes on all four to get stopped six feet 
beyond where X marks the spot!” 

We finished stripping off the fur and left 
the remains hanging low under the hem- 
locks, the fleshy parts slashed deeply to aid 
the birds and other denizens of the woods in 
disposing of the meat. Your guess is as good 
as any as to how come we made it a double 
that morning. I am inclined to believe it 
was, as Jim termed it, “Just a happenstance.” 
“And we should worry,” said he. “A double- 
decker this trip helps take the edge off the 
times we got nothing but the exercise.” Jim 
pulled the lunch bag out of his coat and 
split the contents three ways, including Lobe. 
It would have been a perfect day, had we 
not forgotten to hold a post-morten to de- 
termine whether we had the culprit who 
stole Dick’s pullet. 
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BIRDS WERE THE FIRST MESSENGERS 


INCE ancient times birds have been used 

by man to carry messages, and were the 
first means following direct communication 
from man to man. When they were first 
employed is not known, but records show that 
during the Second Punic War a swallow, 
taken from her nest within a city besieged 
by the Ligurgians, was taken outside for 
marking; then she returned to her nestlings 
and carried to the Roman garrison the news 
how many days later help would arrive, as 
indicated by knots on a string tied to her 
foot. This war lasted from 218 to 201 B.C. 
This act shows that at that time it was 
appreciated that birds would return to their 
nestlings, and could be utilized as messen- 
gers, if caught. Mark Antony lay siege to 
the camp of Modena Decimus in 44 BC., 
and Brutus tied dispatches to the feet of 
pigeons which flew the news to the Consul’s 
cemp, according to Pliny. Pigeons were 
used to carry the news of the results of the 
Olympic games, by having the winning colors 
painted on them. The news of the results 
of a chariot race was carried 135 miles to 
Rome by a painted swallow returning to 
her nest in that city. Pigeons were used to 
carry war messages of the Crusaders, as 


* President Eastern Bird Banding Association. 
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Illustrations by Earl Poole 


during the siege of Jerusalem and later. 
The flight of these birds was much more 
rapid and more sure of delivering the mes- 
sages than the runner who carried the news 
of the battle of Thermopylae in 480 B.C., 
he who makes such an impression upon 
school children in their history lessons. 


Pigeons during the pre-Christian era were 
trained for this service, just as they now are. 
Lucius Axius, a knight of Rome, advertised 
pigeons for sale before 49 B.C. They brought 
400 denarii per brace; since the silver de- 
narius, or penny of the New Testament, was 
nearly twice the size of our dime, the high 
value then placed on these homing pigeons 
may be appreciated. Pliny wrote in 77 A.D. 
“Pigeon-fancying is carried to insane lengths 
by some people; they build towers on their 
roofs for these birds, and tell stories of high 
breeding and pedigree of particular birds.” 

Since then, down through the centuries, 
during many wars, up to and including the 
present World War, pigeons have been used 
as among the most dependable means for 
getting the messages through. They are 
most difficult to intercept, or to detect, are 
direct in their delivery, and even have many 
advantages over radio. 


Besides this training of pigeons to carry 
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messages, other ways have occurred to me 
to send messages by birds. Notes were tie 
to birds which were released, or number 
or engraved metal tags were attached, wit 
the hope that somebody some where migh 
capture the birds and locate their owner 





or decipher the messages. Marco Polo, why 
travelled through Asia from 1275 to 12% 
writing of the sport of falconry, stated thy 
the falcons had silver labels fastened to thei 
legs, to show the names of the owners. 
During the middle ages members of th 
nobility of Europe began to mark birds the 
captured and released, with metal ring 
King Henry IV of France, who reigned from 
1589 to 1610, and who developed the attrac. 
tive features of Fontainbleau near Paris 
was one of these sporting huntsmen. He 
captured a falcon and fastened a marked 
band to one leg. This bird was captured th 
next day in Malta, 1350 miles away, anj 
recognized. A heron was captured in Ger 
many in 1710 and found to have a marke 
metal band on its leg. Another banded 
heron was caught in 1728; it carried a silve 
band engraved with the name of Duke Ferdi. 
nand, and had been banded in 1669. Records 
in England show that ducks were being 
banded early in the eighteenth century; dur. 
ing the winter of 1708-9 a duck was sho 
in Sussex County with a silver collar around 


its neck engraved with the Coat of Arms 
of the King of Denmark. Another heron 
was banded with a silver ring in 1728 near 
Munich; and another banded in 1735 was 
captured in 1770. The Earl of Oxford placed 
on the foot of a heron a gold finger ring in 
the late 1770’s and ten years later the bird 
was captured and recognized. These are 
a few of the early banding records. 


The marking of birds with metal leg 
bands as a systematic study was begun in 
Europe in 1899, first with starlings, then with 
storks and ducks. In Europe the work és 
termed “ringing”; in America it is called 
“banding”. In America differently marked 
bands were formerly used but they are now 
all out of circulation. All bands now used 
are federal, issued formerly by the Bio- 
logical Survey, and now by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C., and 
correspondingly marked, or in abbreviations, 
with a different number for every bird 
Each band is of that graded size that it can 
be used by an adult bird, but will be held on 
by a young bird in the nest, when old 
enough. Banders report their work to Wash- 
ington. Any person who shoots, finds oF 
captures a banded bird is requested to re- 
port at once to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
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Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Black-billed Cuckoo 


Washington, D. C., the name of the bird (if 


(or send the band), with the date and place 


sn the complete number on the band 


the finder. The finder or gunner is then 
tld where and by whom the bird was 
banded. There is no fee provided for this 
reporting, nor is any fee or salary paid to 
any bander. 

Audubon was the first bander in America. 
While living along the Perkiomen Creek near 
Philadelphia about 1803 he tied silver threads 
around the legs of some baby phoebes. The 
next spring he saw some of these same birds, 
proving that they had migrated southward 
for the winter and returned to their birth 
location the next year. 

Bird banding as a scientific study was first 
suggested in America by Leon J. Cole in 
191. The next year Dr. Paul Bartsch of 
the Smithsonian Institution began the first 
banding work, by placing bands on black- 
crowned night herons near Washington, 
using aluminum bands. One of these birds 
was shot September 24, 1902, at Abington, 
Maryland, 55 miles from the place of band- 
ing The next year Dr. Bartsch banded 75 
more, one of which was found dead in Cuba 
two years later. That is the first long dis- 
tance record of a banded bird, and was 
definite proof of where an individual bird 
nested and then spent the winter. Thus 
individual banders started, and soon in- 
creased in numbers. All did not become 
publically known, hence their records were 
never completed. A notable example is of 
the two ducks shot along the coast of New 
Jersey in 1907, each carrying a band en- 
graved T J O D. Whose initials those were, 
or what they stood for has remained a 
mystery. Information concerning those 
bands, or of other privately issued bird 
bands (exclusive of homing pigeons) is 
earnestly sought. 

The work of Jack Miner is well known. 
Near Kingsville, Ontario, 15 miles southeast 
of Detroit, Jack Miner established a sanc- 
tuary for ducks and geese in 1904 and five 
years later began to fasten his hand-made 
aluminum bands to his birds. The first duck 
banded was shot the following January at 
Anderson, N. C. In the spring of 1939 Jack 
Miner tagged his 20,000th Canada goose. His 
greatest work was not in banding, but in 
giving these waterfowl a safe place to rest, 





of finding, with the name and address of 
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and to feed upon corn that was raised upon 
the place. This good work deserves the 
greatest support. 

The banding of birds is a specialized study 
in biology. It is done to determine how 
long birds live, when and whence they mi- 
grate, to what extent they return to their 
old feeding or breeding grounds, their various 
mating propensities, variations in plumages, 
certain feeding habits and to gather other 
information. Its success depends upon the 
reporting of found, caught or shot banded 
birds, Since the work of banding birds was 
begun in 1920 by the Biological Survey and 
up to June 30, 1944, there have been banded 
4,690,873 birds, with reports received of 
about 7 percent of them as being caught, 
shot or found dead. 

Carrier pigeons are the best known birds 
for conveying messages. The homing quality 
of these birds is the result of training, com- 
bined with the instinct of return to known 
localities. The exercise of this natural in- 
stinct has not been satisfactorily explained. 
As a result of banding other birds, it has 
been learned that some birds, as catbirds and 
song sparrows, will return year after year 
to the locality in which they formerly nested, 
and in some cases were hatched, Some other 
birds, as robins, wrens and swallows, re- 
turn less frequently, or in smaller propor- 
tion, while others never return. This re- 
turn is more evident and sure if the bird is 
nesting. I took a song sparrow, which was 
banded and also probably nesting, three miles 
away and she promptly returned; later she 
was taken 6 miles, and again 15 miles away 
and in each instance returned in a few days 
to the traps. 

The most singular return to its locality of 
banding is that of a cowbird. Satisfactory 
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reasons have not been offered why a cow- 
bird will go back to, or remain near the 
area where she has deposited her eggs in 
the nests of other birds. A cowbird will 
watch certain places and when she sees a 
bird emerging from a clump of bushes she 
searches until she finds the nest. A morning 
or two later she returns and deposits her 
egg in that nest. She never feeds her own 
progeny, but does she watch to see if they 
hatch and grow up? During one season I 
trapped the same female cowbird April 20, 
April 27, May 27 and June 10. Another 
banded female cowbird was caught in the 
same trap 21 times between March 25 and 
June 23. The most notable experiment of 
the homing habit of a cowbird was that 
by W. L. Lyon of Waukeegan, Ill. This bird 
was banded April 13, 1937 and shipped to 
Denver, Colorado, where it was released 
April 28, 1937, and on May 23, 1937, it was 
back in the trap at Waukeegan. It was then 
sent to Quebec and released there May 26, 
1937; one year and a day later it was again 
found in the trap in Waukeegan. That 
wonderful performance of finding its way 
back could be proved only by banding, and 
reveals the value of obtaining complete and 
accurate records of banded birds. 


There are many striking records made by 
banded birds, these little creatures which 
carry but a number, but one of so much 
import. Among these birds is the banded 
mallard which nested for 16 consecutive years 
on the roof of the same barn in Nebraska. 
And the Arctic tern which flew from the 
Laborador to Natal in South Africa, over 
9000 miles in 4 months. Then the kittawake 
gull banded in Russia June 20, 1937 and 
found in Newfoundland September 20, 1937. 
And many others just as surprising. 
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SAFETY FIRST--AND ALWAYS 


During the week of October 23, 1944, which 
was set aside by Governor Edward Martin 
as “Hunt Safely Week,” various sportsmen’s 
clubs sponsored essay contests in the public 
schools. 


The Aliquippa Bucktails promoted such a 
contest in the Aliquippa High School, offer- 
ing $10 in War Stamps as first prize and $5 
in War Stamps as second prize. These 
awards were won by Steve Vafeas, first; 
and Betty Bartosh, second. 


We wish to thank the Aliquippa Bucktails 
and the faculty of the Aliquippa High Schoo] 
for their splendid cooperation and all the 
contestants for their wholehearted enthu- 


siasm. 
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CARELESS! 


By STEevE VAFEAS 


In this war-ridden world of today, my 
mind holds but one kind of news worse 
than the worst which comes to a soldier’s 
parents: “We regret to inform you that your 
son was killed in action on - - -.” That 
is hard to take. However, each American 
soldier who gives his life for democracy 
has made that sacrifice for a truly great 
cause; in this fact there is some gratification, 
some comfort to mingle with the deepest re- 
grets. On the other hand, what comfort, 
what compensation, can there be for a soldier 
on the front to hear that someone at home 
was “killed in action” or “badly wounded” 
while—hunting? 

Today, in the factory, the office, the shell 
plant, we are all working hard. In our 
America, hunting, one of our many sports, 
is an accepted means of relaxation. This 
year shells are limited, equipment is hard 
to get, time is valuable, but if we select 
hunting as our means of relaxation, our 
means of recreation, there is no need to go 
out, heedlessly to kill a fellow hunter or 
“cripple ourselves” permanently in an effort 
to “enjoy ourselves.” 

During hunting season, one of the chief 
topics of discussion is the list of accidents. 
The hunting rules of safety must be many, 
probably difficult, extremely hard to execute, 
but actually the commandments of safety 
are few, such as: Treat every gun with the 
respect due a loaded gun. This is also the 
cardinal rule of gun safety. Carry only 
empty guns, taken down with the action 
open, into your automobile, camp and home. 
Always be sure that the barrel and action 
are clear of obstruction. Always carry your 
gun so that you can control the direction 
of the muzzle even if you stumble. Be sure 
of your target before you pull the trigger. 
Never point a gun at anything you do not 
want to shoot. Never leave your gun un- 
attended unless you unload it first. Never 
climb a tree or a fence with a loaded gun. 
Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or the 
surface of water, and last but not least, do 
not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 

You are liable for a $10 to $25 fine for dis- 
obeying the cardinal rule of gun safety. 
Our hunting rights are subject to revocation 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission if 
while hunting, trapping, or through careless- 


ness with firearms, we injure ourselves or 
others. In reality, though, the rules of safety 
are easy to observe and carry out. The 
causes of accidents are many, but in the 
majority of the cases avoidable. The base 
of almost all accidents is carelessness. Neg- 
lecting such quotations as, “Safety first-— 
wear red always,” and other simple safety 
first items are in many cases the root of 
fatal accidents, that could have easily been 
prevented, There is no necessity for acci- 
dents and certainly not for loss of life. 

Must we be careless? A hunting accident’s 
report for November 14, 1944 pointed out 
that already, eight were killed and 23 were 
wounded in Pennsylvania alone. What 
would happen to your son’s morale, your 
brother’s, a loved one’s, if you were among 
these? Why not hunt safely, to return 
safely? 


HUNT SAFELY, RETURN SAFELY 


By Betty BArTosH 


Scientists and naturalists agree that wild 
creatures do not think, reflect or reason. 
But are their conclusions correct? Many 
instances of the cunning of animals in elud- 
ing their enemies challenge our belief that 
only man is capable of thinking. The fox, 
with the hounds after him, zigzags, back- 





HUNTERS YOU KNOW 


Anti-Red Robin 


Robin La Head 

Detested red 

When hunting he would go. 
He couldn’t bear it . . 
Refused to wear it... 

So hear his tale of woe: 

He said that day, 

“My suit of grey 

Makes perfect camouflage.” 
But a mountaineer 

Thought him a deer... 
We carried him dead to our lodge! 


CARSTEN AHRENS. 
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tracks, and runs on stone walls to confuse 
his trail. A rabbit darts in and out, under 
bushes, and evades the hunter, When it 
comes to safety in hunting, the hunter is 
the one who doesn’t think, reflect, or reason. 


Treat every gun with the respect due a 
loaded gun. Who knows, the gun may he 
full. Carry only empty guns, taken down 
or with the action open, into your automo- 
bile, camp, or home. You can insert the 
plug into the magazine to avoid accidents. 
Always be sure that the barrel and action 
are clear of obstructions. Carry your gun 
so that you can control the direction of the 
muzzle even if you stumble. Many hunters 
have been killed by falling on their guns. 
Be sure of your target before you pull the 
trigger; it may be someone or something you 
didn’t want to shoot. Never leave your gun 
unattended unless you unload it first. You 
should not climb a tree with a loaded gun. 
It may prove fatal. Never shoot at a flat, 
hard surface or the surface of water. The 
cartridge may bounce back in your direc- 
tion. When you go out hunting, don’t mix 
your gun-powder with alcohol. You'll re- 
gret it if you harm one of your friends. 
Careful shooting prevents accidents, 


The hours for hunting are between 8:00 
A.M, to 6:00 p.m. If you are out before or 
after this period of time, you are at your 
own risk. The Game Law requires a report 
of every hunting accident in which a human 
being is injured by gunfire. If you happen 
to kill any bird or animal by mistake, deliver 
the carcass to the nearest employee of the 
Commission within twenty-four hours, and 
save seventy-five percent of the penalty. 

Obeying the “do’s” and don’ts” of hunting 
will prove advantageous to your life and 
your neighbor’s. Some of the “don’ts” are: 
(1) don’t shoot at game upon or across 
highways, (2) don’t hunt while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs, (3) don’t shoot or discharge any 
firearm or other deadly weapon within one 
hundred and fifty yards of any occupied 
dwelling, or other building connected there- 
with, without the specific permission of the 
owner or tenant. 

During migratory bird hunting, you are 
permitted a shotgun only. It is not to be 
larger than 10-gauge, and fired from the 
shoulder. This includes a hand operated 
repeating shotgun of not more than three- 
shell capacity in magazine and chamber com- 
bined. 

You should know something about the ani- 
mals you are hunting. The more harmless 
a creature, the more defenseless he is; 
therefore, in a crisis he is likely to imitate 
one that is highly dangerous. The opossum 
feigns death convincingly; his eyes even roll 
back, and his mouth falls open. Some ani- 
mals try to imitate the hiss of a snake. The 
wild turkey-hen will do this while brooding 
eggs on her nest in the underbrush. The 
ability to remain motionless until danger 
has passed is a favorite ruse of wild 
creatures. 


In conclusion, you should make your 
motto “Safety First—Alawys!” 
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WITH THOSE IN SERVICE 


“I have been flying quite regularly this 
month and am now flying in the Deputy 
Lead position for the squadron. I’ve kept the 
promise that I made to the fellows on the 
force back home and have dropped quite a 
few bombs with ‘compliments of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission’ marked on them. 
Also some for Division ‘G’ and for various 
people and sections of the State. There are 
several targets that aren’t of much use to the 
Nazis anymore, 

“We had a long flight today and I saw some 
new territory, part of which made me a little 
homesick. There were some very nice look- 
ing stands of evergreens crawling up the 
slopes of the southern Alps. Most of the 
snow is gone from the southernmost ridges of 
the Alps but there is considerable on the 
higher peaks to the north. The mountains in 
that range (Alps) are, for the most part, 
very rugged looking and quite barren and 
the timber line is often a long way from the 
top. More like the ranges in New Mexico 
than our Alleghenies. 

“Pass on my best wishes to everyone in 
the ‘Family.’ I’m counting the days until I 
can do it personally.”—Lt. Nicholas Ruha, 
724th Bomb. Sqd. H, 45ist, APO 520, New 
York, N. Y. 


“As you have probably noticed I am now 
located in France. I have seen quite a lot 
of country recently, and when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself I cannot miss comparing 
game conditions here with those in the Key- 
stone State. The terrain is quite similar, but 
game food and cover are lacking in most 
places. The war, of course, has had some 
effect but timberland and ‘growed up’ 
fence rows are not as common as in the 
Keystone State. I have seen quite a few 
cottontail tracks along stone rows, but have 
seen no other signs of game. I have seen 
quite a lot of beautiful song birds not com- 
mon to Pennsylvania. 

“Naturally over here our greatest and 
most important job is to get this war over, 
therefore, the only hunting being done is 
for two-legged varmints,’ the Jerries.”—Pvt. 
Harold E. Russell, 33774057, G.F.R.C. Pool, 
APO 131, c/o Postmaster, New York. 


Things You May Not Know 

In the early days the Passenger Pigeon 
ranged over the whole United States by 
the millions and by 1890 not one of these 
birds was alive. The same thing happened 
to.the Heath Hen, which was plentiful when 
the early settlers arrived. The Heath Hen 
had a close relative in the Prairie Chicken. 
which still is plentiful in the West. The 
Heath Hen’s body markings were different 
from those of the Prairie chicken. It had 
from three to five long feathers on each 
side of its neck, while the Prairie Chicken 
sports upward of 10 long, rounded feathers. 





Rattlesnakes do not seek to avenge the 
death of a mate. They are attracted to the 
death scene by scent. 





Frank 
Our best wishes go to Game Protector Frank 


L. Coen 


L. Coen, of Lawrence County, who left the 
service on April 16 to embark upon another law 
enforcement career. Frank, who joined the 
Commission’s staff back in May 1930, expects 
to be elected county sheriff. 

If loyalty, faithful service and ability means 
anything he will succeed in his new undertak- 
ing. We hate to see him go, but wish him the 
best of luck 


CLUB NEWS 


The Westfield Rod and Gun Club recently 
reported that their members contributed 374 
man hours toward feeding deer during the 
past winter. Individual donations included 
4250 pounds of clover hay, three loads of 
fodder, and grain amounting to $103.20. No 
doubt there were many other contributions 
of labor, hay and grain that have not been 
included in the above figures. Others have 
given the use of cars and teams, 

The club enthusiastically received the plan 
to sponsor a program of planting evergreen 
trees on desirable spots throughout the 
countryside. Although time is too short to 
do any actual planting this spring, a general 
program will be worked out during the 
next few months and trees will be ordered 
for planting next year on selected sites. 
Any farmer or land owners in the section 
will be able to get complete information 
on this project soon. 


We have just received a splendid little 
pamphlet entitled “The Elk County Sports- 
man” containing news of all the organized 
sportsmen’s clubs in Elk County. 

This very worthwhile publication is the 
handiwork of James Calkins, of Johnsonburg, 
President of the Elk County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. 

A publication of this kind is bound to 
promote cooperation and good will between 
the various clubs of the county. Keep up 
the good work, Mr. Calkins! 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
Bounty Payments 


“WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the success- 
ful predator control campaign waged by our 
employees and interested sportsmen during 
the past year, the statewide predator popu- 
lation of the Commonwealth, except in the 
case of the weasel, has not been reduced as 
anticipated due to (1) the absence of many 
hunters and trappers in the Armed Services, 
(2) pressing wartime occupational duties 
and travel restrictions, and (3) low fur 
prices as well as unfavorable trapping con- 
ditions last winter; and 

“WHEREAS, The members of the Predator 
Control Committee, after exhaustive study, 
recommend to the Commission that bounties 
now in effect be continued and that a bounty 
be placed on the red fox in all counties 
except those indicated; and 

“WHEREAS, The Commission, after giving 
due consideration to said recommendations 
and reports from numerous dependable ob- 
servers, is of the opinion that it is desirable 
to continue certain bounty rates heretofore 
established, and to pay rewards for the kill- 
ing of other predators throughout the Com- 
monwealth, except as indicated, in the hope 
of bringing about a reduction in the numbers 
of said creatures and better thereby to pro- 
tect game; 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101 
of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by the Act of May 1, 1945 (Act 
No. 149), entitled ‘An Act concerning game 
and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ by resolution 
unanimously adopted this second day of 
May, 1945, hereby continues for one year 
from July 16, 1945, the rates of bounty for 
certain predators as established on May 6, 
1944, and places a bounty on the red fox for 
a like period, said year to begin July 16, 
1945, and expiring July 15, 1946, both dates 
inclusive, the payments herein authorized to 
be made for the birds and animals enu- 
merated below when killed in a wild state 
in any county of the Commonwealth during 
the period specified if presented in the man- 
ner and under the conditions stipulated in 
the Act aforesaid, except that no bounty 
shall be paid for either gray or red foxes 
killed in the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware where a special Act of the General As- 
sembly restricts the killing of foxes to the 
protection of personal property, the rates of 
payment to be as follows: 


1. Gray Fox—The current $4.00 bounty on 
the gray fox to be continued except as 
above indicated; 

2. Red Fox—A bounty of $4.00 to be paid 
for the red fox except as above in- 
dicated; 

3. Weasel—The $1.00 bounty on the weasel 
to be continued; 

4. Great-Horned Owl—The bounty of 
$4.00 to be continued for adult great- 
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horned owls and $2.00 for fledglings 
which have not left the nest; and 


5. Goshawk—The bounty on the goshawk 
to be continued at $2.00 for adults and 
$1.00 for fledglings which have not left 
the nest. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid in the 
May and June 1945 issues of the PENNSYL- 
yANIA GAME News, this change in the rates 
of bounties also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director being here- 
by authorized and directed to certify the 
foregoing rules and regulations as and for 
the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and 
correct copy of the resolution establishing bounties 
on certain predators killed in a wild state within 
the Commonwealth from July 16, 1945 to July 15, 
1946, inclusive, as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at a meeting held May 2, 1943, 


public notice of which action is published in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of law. 


Sern Gorpon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


SHOT TRAVEL FAST! 


Among the very many questions asked of 
Remington Arms Company each year is 
“How Fast Do Shot Travel?” 

“Feet-per-second velocities on all shotgun 
loads have been published time and again 
and many sportsmen, as well as students of 
the science of ballistics, are familiar with the 
figures,” said a Remington spokesman, 

“However,” he continued, “they are prob- 
ably more interesting to most sportsmen 
when interpreted in terms of miles-per-hour. 
All sportsmen know that the velocity of shot 
is not the same when it reaches a target 
40 yards away as when it leaves the muzzle 
of the gun, but comparatively few have gone 
to the trouble to figure the speed of shot at 
various distances in terms of miles- 
per-hour. 

“When a 12 gauge Remington Express shot 
load, consisting of 1% oz. No. 6 chilled shot, 
leaves the muzzle, it is traveling at the rate 
of 955 miles per hour. When it reaches a 
distance of 20 yards it is traveling 670 miles- 
per-hour and at 40 yards 545 miles-per- 
hour—still mighty FAST. 

“The speed of other loads may be of in- 
terest. A popular Remington Shur Shot 
load, powder equivalent to 3% drams and 
1% ounces of No. 6 chilled shot, leaves the 
barrel at 885 miles-per-hour; at 20 yards 
it is going 640 miles-per-hour, and at 40 
yards 512 miles-per-hour. 

“The standard Remington trapshooting 
load, 1% ounces of No. 7% chilled shot, is 
moving 820 miles-per-hour when it leaves 
the muzzle, at 20 yards 600 miles-per-hour 
and at 40 yards 457 miles-per-hour. 


“The popular Skeet load, which has proved 
of so much value to the aerial gunnery 
training programs of the Army and the Navy, 
gets out of the barrel at 820 miles-per-hour 
and at 25 yards, due to the light powder 
charge and the small shot (9 chilled), ambles 
along at the rate of 540 miles-per-hour. 
That ‘ambling’ is also MIGHTY FAST!” 
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Photo by Marc J. DeBerti 
Paul Booser with his own and Gene Smith’s 
catch of beaver for 1945. Both men are from 
Brookville, Pa., and made _ their 
Forest County. 


catches in 


In the early days of Pennsylvania, beaver 
pelts were used for money. 





The kingbird chases hawks, crows and 
even eagles, but is afraid of the tiny hum- 
mingbird and will flee from its attack. 





Alligator’s ears, which are found directly 
behind the eyes, are concealed and protected 
by skin flaps. 





It is estimated that 3,000,000 bats live in 
New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns. 
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The Land of Plenty 


By Harry C. Kuxyns 
R. D. 1, Erie, Pa. 


Once in the days of long ago, 
When winters were long, with lots of snow; 
When Indians roamed the hills so high, 
Before the time of you and I, 

In a land of plenty. 


The land was covered with forests dense, 
And no one knew of a barbed wire fence; 
When Indians roamed for days, and nights, 
And stood in awe at nature’s sights. 

In a land of plenty. 


He would rise in the morning, and go to the 
lake, 
And for his meal a fish he’d take. 
He would not do like some we know, 
Who take all they can, just for a show. 
In a land of plenty. 


When he wanted meat of a different kind, 
He went hunting only, with one thought in 
mind; 
To only take what he needed to eat. 
He had a formula there that’s hard to beat. 
In a land of plenty. 


So why can’t we, both you and I, 

Do like the Indian in days gone by, 

And only take what we want to eat? 

Let’s try his formula, it’s hard to beat. 
For a land of plenty. 


The weasel is the most blood-thirsty killer 
of all our North American animals. His 
favorite pastime is to run amuck on a kill- 
ing spree. He does not have to be hungry 
to kill. He never thinks of storing food, 
for there is nothing provident in his nature. 





A bow and arrow was all the weapon Lester Newell, of the Transformer Application 
Department at Sharon Works, had when he brought down this 250-pound black bear. 
An enthusiastic archer for the last 15 years, Lester was hunting squirrels in the State 
Archery Reserve in Forest County when he dropped bruin with an arrow to the heart. 
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“During the month of March two deer were 
accidently killed on the highways of Arm- 
strong County. A large number of rabbits 
were also killed on highways within the 
county during the month. 

“Upon inquiring about the deer mortality 
during the past winter, I was unable to 
learn of a single case in which a deer was 
found starved to death. Inquiry was made 
of sportsmen, farmers and gas line workers 
in various sections of the county. 

“From inquiries made concerning other 
game, from the same sources, it appears that 
the heaviest mortality was among the quail 
with a loss estimated at 50%. Ringnecked 
pheasants were next in line with a loss of 
20% to 25%.”—Game Protector W. J. Brion, 
Kittanning, March, 1945. 


“The rabbits did considerable damage to 
the fruit trees throughout the county. I saw 
a number of apple trees where the snow 
drifted in and left the rabbits access to the 
tops, which they chewed and destroyed. 
Parties had to cut the trees out of their 
orchards. In one orchard I observed four 
large trees that were cut down. Checking a 
considerable number of sumac patches I 
found 60 percent bark eaten. It was evi- 
dently their main food supply; hawthorne 
was next. In one instance I observed for the 
first time where rabbits ate rhododendron. 

“The latter part of this month I noticed 
a considerable number of wild ducks mi- 
grating. The predominate species were 
scaups.”—Game Protector Elmer B. Thomp- 
son, Johnstown, March, 1945. 


“I think the past winter will long be re- 
membered for deep snow and steady cold 
weather. It was necessary to keep your 
snowshoes handy. There were times I won- 
dered if we would have any game left, but 
there were several things in our favor. The 
Game Commission made it possible for us 
to buy all the feed we needed and the sports- 
men turned out in fine shape every Sunday 
to cut brush, haul out green stuff and dry 
bread from the stores, etc. I am glad to re- 
port that very few deer died. In the past 
years most of our deer died when the snow 
was going off. They would eat frozen grass, 
go down to the stream, get a drink and die. 
This spring when the snow left the weather 
kept warm and the deer came through O.K.”— 
Game Protector William J. Carpenter, Mt. 
Jewett, March, 1945. 


“Wildlife in this section seems to have 
survived the severe winter weather very 
well. There seems to be a fair amount of 


rabbits and ringneck pheasants, although 
quail are not very plentiful. Skunks and 
o’possums are numerous, especially o’pos- 
sums. There were a good many foxes killed 
the past winter."—Game Protector E, J. 
Turner, York, March, 1945. 


“On March 20 while checking my fox 
traps I found I had a red fox foot in one 
of them. It was raining very hard at the 
time. I noticed there was a lot of fox hair 
on the set. The next day I made an in- 
vestigation and found the fox about 20 feet 
from the set. Upon examining the fox I 
found it had a lot of the hair pulled out and 
was partly eaten between the hind legs. All 
indications were that an owl killed it, tore 
the leg off, and moved the carcass away from 
the trap. The fox, a female, was carrying 
6 pups.”—Game Protector E. M. Woodward, 
Bedford, March, 1945. 


“Two white robins came to Somerset this 
spring and are building a nest on a third 
story window ledge of a house near mine 
where they can readily be observed. One 
bird is almost entirely white and the other 
is white with dark wings.”—Game Protector 
Millard M. Crooks, Somerset, March, 1945. 


“Unseasonally warm weather has caused 
the development of fruit buds at an alarm- 
ing rate. Shadbush will bloom in a few 
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more days of weather such as we have been 
having. Wild crab is not far behind, ang 
apple is beginning to show color in some of 
the buds. It is too much to hope that ther 
will be no more freezing weather this spring. 
and, in consequence, we must not look for. 
ward to a very heavy crop of natural game 
food this year.”—Game Protector L. B. Rog. 
enkrans, Wilcox, March, 1945. 


“I have noticed nearly all of our migratory 
birds, heard the gobble of turkeys in the 
mountains at early morning, and noticed 
that grouse appear to be hunting nesting 
sites. All this is about a month ahead @ 
schedule. Something unusual is happening 
after a hard winter. 

“All of our forest improvements, thin. 
nings, clear cuttings, etc., were of no value 
whatever to a herd of deer that were yarded 
in the deep ravines along, and sometime 
actually in, the streams.”—Game Protector 
Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg, March, 1945. 


“Game mortality was extremely light in 
this section, considering the extreme snow 
conditions. I have seen more big squirrels 
ringneck cocks, deer and rabbits since spring 
arrived than were in evidence last year. 

“Dogs were responsible for the loss of a 
great deal of game this spring before the 
snow melted. Many deer were killed and 
the toll of rabbits was considerable.”—Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs, March, 1945, 


“I have noticed a decided increase i 
grouse this spring. No doubt the increase 
is due to the fact that during the past hunt- 
ing season the grouse were staying very 
high on the mountains and have now moved 
into lower sections of cover.”—Game Protec- 
tor Ross G. Metz, Petersburg, March, 1945. 


“There have been quite a number @ 
forest fires in this section during March 
The fire nearest the game lands was at Paint 
Mills, about % mile from State Game Lands 
No. 72. 

“The annual spring trials of the Venango 
Grouse Trial Club started on March 31 at 
Vowinckel with 29 puppies entered for the 
puppy stake. That is a record. It rained 
all morning for the puppy stakes, but by the 
time the junior all age stakes were run it 
the afternoon, the weather had improved.”— 
Game Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, 
March, 1945. 


“On Saturday, March 24, while Jack Crist 
and local sportsmen were on a fox hunt neat 
Caledonia, Crist’s dog cornered a fox in it 
den among the rocks and in maneuvering 
around, fell down a crevice. Crist and his 
sportsmen worked until late Saturday night 
Sunday and Monday all day and night, and 
part of Tuesday with drills, bars and wedges. 
All this time the imprisoned dog was fed 
weiners off a long-pointed stick thrust 
through a narrow crack. On Tuesday when 
the dog was liberated he seeemed none the 
worse for his experience and started look- 
ing for another fox. 

“This two year old terrier was instrumental 
in local Game Protectors getting 56 foxes 
out of dens on the Letterkenny Depot last 
spring.”—Game Protector John I. Hendricks, 
Chambersburg, March, 1945. 
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Hats off! 

The greatest feeding program ever at- 
tempted was accomplished this year by the 
Clinton County Fish and Game Association. 
Hundreds of bushels of feed were distrib- 
yted—by land and, thanks to the cooperation 
of the Piper Aircraft Corporation, by air. 

During the winter the club sponsored a 
successful rabbit trapping program in the 
city of Lock Haven with the cooperation of 
jocal Boy Scouts and Game Protector Miles 
Reeder. The rabbits caught were stocked 
in Clinton County. Besides the 250 rabbits, 
the Game Committee stocked 290 ringneck 
pheasants and 45 wild turkeys. 

The club sponsored organized fox hunts on 
Wednesday afternoons during January and 
February. Every member who participated 
favored holding the hunts again next year. 

Hunt Safely Week programs promoted in 
schoo] assemblies and theatres proved their 
worth. There were only two hunting acci- 
dents in Clinton County during the past 
hunting season. 

Members of the association subscribed to 
350 GAME News and 240 Anglers. Because 
subscribers to either magazine make much 
more satisfied and cooperative members, 
everybody was urged to sell as many of 
these publications as possible. 

More of the 1970 members attended the 
Directors meetings this year than in previous 
years. The association hopes during 1945 
to attain a membership of 3,000 and to make 
the club the largest in the State. 

These acocmplishments and goals for fu- 
ture attainments are a challenge to other 
sportsmen’s groups in the Commonwealth! 


Michigan bought the largest number of 
hunting licenses during the last year, with 
Pennsylvania second and Ohio third. Michi- 
gan also bought the largest number of fish- 
ing licenses, with Ohio second, Minnesota 
third and Indiana fourth. 


Because they have a highly developed 
sense of smell which enables them to find 
their food when they need it, squirrels do 
not have to remember where their nuts are 
hidden. 


The Mourning Dove ranges over every 
one of our 48 states. Any place the bird 
can drop a few sticks crosswise will do for 
a nesting spot. As the Mourning Dove's 
territory is so extensive and its diet con- 
sists largely of wild seeds, it is given credit 
for outstanding usefulness, It does no dam- 
age to growing things. In the fall when the 
corn is cut Doves gather in large numbers 
in fields and work among the stubbles, pick- 
ing up the loose grains of corn from the 
ground and not touching the corn in the 
shocks. All birds have peculiar traits. One 
of the Mourning Dove's is that its toes turn 
in as it walks. 


While it is by no means common for them 
to do so, close observers of wild turkeys 
have, on a number of occasions, noted the 
fact that the hens sometimes grow beards. 
Occasionally they also grow spurs. The 
spurs, however, are not so prominent as those 
of the gobbler. 
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Mr. C. B. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Rifle Association, announces that 
N.R.A.’s_ Pre-induction Training Program 
may conservatively be credited with furnish- 
ing 67,900 basically qualified small arms 
marksmen to the armed services in the pe- 
riod between June 1942 and December 1944. 
This is the equivalent ‘of more than four 
American army divisions. 


When sportsmen complain that they are - 


disgusted with the way the lawmakers baw] 
up hunting and fishing laws every two years, 
they overlook something, They forget that 
many of the cock-eyed bills introduced are 
born as resolutions in some sportsman meet- 
ing. Nearly all of the changes recommended 
come from some hunter or fisherman.—Seth 
L. Myers. 


The fuzz from cattails, now used as a sub- 
stitute for kapok in sound and heat in- 
sulation, has about 90% the warmth of the 
same amount of wool. 


The wood rat, unlike the common rat, 
lives in the clean, open air of the country, 
sections, with a 
to scientists he is 


usually in mountainous 
home in a tiny cave; 
Neotoma magister. 
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Reports of a bountiful stocking of game; 

“Baloney” says someone, and you say the 
same. 

You hear where they “hid” those bass, trout 
and chub; 

All of this free in a sportsmen’s club! 


Outdoor meetings from Spring until Fall; 
Trapshoots, and plugcasting; prizes for all. 
“Meeting’s adjourned,” and you grab for the 
grub; 
What more can you ask from a sportsmen’s 
club? 
Thanks to the “Perkiomen Poet” 


The average cock pheasant, dressed, will 
weigh more than the average cottontail rab- 
bit, dressed. Pheasant weight 2 pounds, 
rabbit 1% pounds. 


The Argentine is now the second largest 
producer of vitamin A, ranking next to the 
United States; shark livers are the source. 


America has always been known as a 
nation of riflemen. At the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, the British fired from the hip. The 
Americans sighted their muskets—and 
American marksmanship won that battle. 
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Fur-Bearing Dynamite--The Fisher 

















are mighty few) that I have seen are poor, 
with the exception of some taken at game 
farms and used as advertisements in fur- 
breeding magazines, 

Allan Brooks has a fine painting (plate V, 
page 288), reproduced in colors, of a Pacific 
fisher in “Fur-bearing Mammals of Cali- 
fornia,” Grinnell, Dixon and Linsdale, 1937. 
The handling of the fur, physiognomy and 
alert pose are excellent and the drawing is, 
by far, the best example of the animal work 
of this top-flight Canadian bird painter. 

Louis Agassiz’s Fuertes’ painting of a fisher, 
again in Geographic’s “Wild Animals of 
North America,” is one of the best; pose is 
fine, pelage color accurate and background 
characteristic. Incidentally this book, which 
includes National Geographic’s “Larger and 
Smaller North Amerian Mammals,” is the 
best popular work on the subjet in print, 
both from the point of view of text and il- 
lustrations—and there is no competitor within 
sight. 


Audubon’s plate of “Pennant’s Marten” in 
his “Quadrupeds” is excellent as far as the 
coloring and techniaue of representing fur; 
but the animal’s pose is stilted and unnatural. 

Charles Copeland has some very good pen 
and ink outline sketches of fishers which 
are used as marginal decorations in William 
J. Long’s “Northern Trails.” In some of 
these the artist has caught the characteristic 
attitudes of fishers to perfection, yet this 
same artist has missed the naturalness of 
posture and anatomic&] structure in his more 
finished full-page halftones. 

Seton, likewise, in his quick sketches of 
fishers in “Lives of American Game Ani- 
mals,” has captured typical poses which seem 
to me to be lost in his more carefully drawn 
and minutely executed washes. 

With the reassuring reports from Maine 
and New Hampshire, supported by the re- 
markable record of New York’s Adirondacks; 
with the growing suspicion (E. L. Poole) 
that fishers are again leaving their tracks 
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in Pennsylvania’s snow drifts, it is to bh 
hoped that one of North Anjierica’s most in. 
teresting natives is staging a come-back jp 
northeastern forests. Implacably audacioyw 
savage perhaps, but with courage an 
strength prodigous, fishers had roamed th 
aisles of frozen spruces for centuries whe 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Now w 
could well do with some rugged pioneer 
stock regenerated in our woods—as well a 
elsewhere in our country. 
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Heard a good one the other day froma 
Pike Countian. Seems as though a fellow 
fishing through the ice in one of the lakg 
up there got a little tired and walked 
away from the hole for a while. All @ 
a sudden a wildcat ran onto the ice and 
snatched one of the fish which the angle 
had caught a short time before. 


While our Northern Robins are in th 
South enjoying the warm climate they range 
restlessly in flocks, feeding on the berries d 
the China tree, galberry and mangrove. I 
seems strange that these birds are not give 
to song in the South as in the North. Whe 
they arrive back in late February or early 
March they are full of song and start at one 
to feed on grubs working up through the 
lawns. The robin is the best known bit 
in the land because of its wide range. i 
holds a place in the hearts of children and 
grownups because of its friendliness and it 
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perky little hop. 


Answer to ‘‘What’s Wrong?” 


1. A bee’s stinger is in the tail, NOT @ 
his nose or mouth. 

2. This is NOT the way to find out whethet 
or not a gun is loaded. It’s an excellem 
way, however, to pave the way for yow 
widow to collect your life insurance. 

3. An animal running in the snow woull 
leave tracks. 


grebes and loons (pied-bill grebe shown # 
drawing) is much lower in the water, will 


claws on their feet; they cannot be drawl 
in. Cats have retractile claws and whe 
normally walking along the claws would bt 
withdrawn within the pads. 
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e 5 Dear Sirs’ 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
to be November 30, 1944. 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Well I had a talk with Mr. Lee the other 
night and asked him about your letter and 
if I should sell my fox scent mix to you. 
He seemed friendly enough but he said Lew 
remember only in a business way. He aint 
gs bad as his bark. Then he said if I ever 
catch you with Virginia Ill brake your neck 
jut he nows he coudnt do it if he wanted 
t. He says a $1000 is cheap and that I 
should not sell for anything less and he says 
if you dont want it there are plenty more 
who would be glad to get it. He says Il 
win this year prize without argument. So 
if you want it at a $1000 you can do busi- 
ness with Mr. Lee our town lawyer. Hes 
Virginias father you know. Mebbe I wont 
be home when you come but he will be 
here to do business with you. I got 139 
foxes up to now pretty good huh? 

Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 
Snow Bank, Maine, 
December 4, 1944. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

We accept your offer regarding the sale 
of your fox scent mix. To the end of com- 
pleting the deal, our field representative Mr 
August Knight will arrange to meet you in 
the office of Mr. E. Robert Lee, Esq., on Sat- 
uday December 23, 1944, at 10 am. We 
trust this will meet with your approval. 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EquipMENT COMPANY. 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
December 7, 1944. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

I paid Mr. Lee for his services already. 
He says Dec. 23, 1944 at ten in the morning 
will be o kay with him. He has everything 
rady for you. 
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Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


ge. it New York, N. Y., 
en and December 20, 1944. 
and isfy. E. Robert Lee, Esq. 

















Guess Ill be stuck in this place for morn 
iweek. So you can go ahead and sell my 
nix to Fox Paw Scent Co. Mebbe II] be 
hme after new year but Im not sure. Say 
hello to Aunt Mary and say Im all o kay. 
Say hello to Virginia to and tell her I think 
out her often and often. 
Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 
From the “Snow Bound Call” 
December 26, 1944 

Mystery and drama were crowded into the 
Nsually quiet town of Snow Bound. Ex- 
ttement, too, prevailed for hours as the im- 
ications of drama were slowly unfolded. 
: ‘ven at this hour it is not clearly known 
draws}'St what has taken place, 

~whenf About 10 a.m. on December 23, a large, 
vy-set man entered the office of E. Robert 
lee, Esq. A few minutes later a sedan 
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Uncle Claude Hopper 


carrying three men was observed parking 
on the street opposite the office. Approxi- 
mately an hour later the man emerged from 
the building and was immediately accosted 
by one of the three occupants of the car 
who had, at this moment, left the car and 
walked to the opposite side of the street. 

The man who had just emerged from the 
building at once attempted flight but was 
thrown heavily to the pavement while the 
other of the three strangers placed him in 
handcuffs and into the waiting car. After 
one of the three men had stepped into the 
office of E. Robert Lee, Esq. and, later, re- 
turned to the street, the car was seen to 
speed away. 


DO YOU KNOW? 
The kingfisher each day eats seven times 
it’s weight. 








A fur-covered sea monster, more than 20 
feet long, with enormous eyes and feet, re- 
sembling neither whale nor seal, was washed 
up by the Atlantic on the rocky shores of 
Scotland. 

The beast, lying like an inflated prehistoric 
animal on the rocks, drew large crowds to 
the little Scottish village of Machihanish. 
Some at first were afraid to go near it. It 
is thought to have been killed during naval 
exercises or in action in the Atlantic. 





Out of the number of ducks that are sur- 
face feeders the Black Duck is the most 
plentiful. Surface-feeding ducks obtain their 
food by dabbing in the water. Black Ducks 
seem to like the company of the Mallards 
and because of this many persons confuse the 
two species. The Black Duck is very rugged 
and stays on the waters of his choice until 
the ice forces it to leave in the winter. Dur- 
ing the summer it rides the water like a 
board, never diving. It eats a large variety 
of foods—seeds, berries and small inverte- 
brates (creatures without backbones) such as 
leeches, worms, tadpoles and salamanders. 
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Inquiry of Mr. Lee does not enlighten us. 
His only comment is that we exhibit some 
patience. The facts will be known soon. 

T-E-L-E-G-R-A-M 
New York, N. Y., 
December 27, 1944. 
Mr. & Mrs. E. Robert Lee 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Congratulate Us! I’m sure you won’t mind 


when you know Lew and I were married on 


Christmas. He’s swell. 


Love. 


Will write you soon. 


LEw and VIRGINIA. 
Headlines from the 
“Snow Bound Call” 
G-MEN ARREST NAZI SPY 
Spy Admits Plans to Blow Up Power Dam 
at Snow Bound 
THREE G-MEN FIND MAPS AND PLANS 
ON PRISONER 
Trap Equipment Company Unknowingly Hire 
Spy for Two Years 
Local Attorney Searches For Eloped 
Daughter 
Washington, D. C. 
January 5, 1945. 
Dear Dad and Mother: 

Well here we are in this beautiful city, 
Lew and I. It was impossible for me to 
write you sooner but I have taken the first 
opportunity to tell you something you will 
want to know. Of course, it concerns Lew 
or, to be definitely correct, Lewis. 

Both of you have for a long while shown 
the utmost contempt for him—perhaps with 
some reason. I know that Dad has, on more 
than a few occasions, given Lew almost in- 
sufferable insults. But really, Dad, you 
wouldn’t if you knew him as I do. 

Let me confess by saying that he is not 
Llewellyn Punkmier. We are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Towne—and happy, indeed. 

I see that a certain spy was arrested in 
our quiet little town of Snow Bound. You 
see, Lew and I were the only ones who 
knew of the arrival of Mr. August Knight 
and his arrest was really no news to us. 
Lew’s presence in Snow Bound was en- 
tirely in the interest of Government Work— 
as you see. Fox trapping was to him ‘only 
incidental’ (as Lew says). 

He did have his hair cut—and for this 
alone you wouldn’t know him. And does he 
dress well?? It has been said that clothes 
makes the man and I’m ready to go all out 
on that one, 

Perhaps our real vacation will not come 
until this fall. Lew is awaiting a new as- 
signment and we cannot make plans at this 
time. But we shall visit with you at the 
very first opportunity—perhaps during the 
fox trapping season later this year. Ha! Or 
would you just rather forget fox trapping, 
Dad? 

In the meanwhile, you may use the ad- 
dress I have given you and simply address 
to Old 93, Box —. Lew says that you might 
forget. 

Love to both of you, 

Lew and VIRGINIA. 

P. S. Lew asks that I beg for him your 
forgiveness for his sending your picture to 
the Fox Paw Trap & Equipment Company 
last Fall. He says, too, that you look as 
silly in a derby hat as he does in a trappers 
outfit, I found that old picture of you and 
mother in an old album in the attic. 
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Grand National Grouse Championship 


vania, in 1943 and the winner being the 
pointer, Caviar. The second one run in Mich- 
igan in 1944 and the winner being the setter 
Hall’s Black Rocket. The third event is 
scheduled for New England in 1945. The 
winner???? 

The new officers of the club are President, 
James Byrne, Damariscotta, Maine; Vice- 
President, Charles H. Elder, Jersey Shore, 
Pennsylvania, and John M. Hadaway, Flint, 
Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer, Sam Light, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. 

Judge Harry R. Hyde of Ridgway, Penn- 
sylvania, is chairman of the Board and the 
Directors are John S. Applegate, Frank C. 
Ash, Herbert H. Cahoon, Dr. C. Ford De- 
Vries, Dr. Harold D. Ersig, Edward B. Flack, 
Sam R. Light and W. Lee White. 

The gallery while very large was very or- 
derly and co-operative, for while they were 
very eager to see all the action they were 
very sporting about it. John Hadaway and 
various members of the conservation de- 
partment acted as marshals. The social ac- 
tivities were very profuse, and hospitality 
was open handed and everywhere. 

Ten or twelve ladies—God bless them— 
followed the trials and as seems natural 
shared the spotlight, with “even” bird dogs. 
We cannot remember them all (at our ad- 
vanced age) but prominent among them were 
Miss Sally Flack, Mrs, Jack Applegate, Mrs. 
Walter Bublitz. 


The Running 


Chief General-Dawns Melancholy Baby: 
This brace of beautiful setters toed the 
scratch with the fire of combat seemingly 
seething from them. Chief was burdened 
with a slightly smaller than a normal sized 
cow-bell. The brush was soaking wet, the 
air was soggy and dark, and the only thing 
bright was the faces and their “coats of 
many colors” of the gallery, as they pressed 
forward anxious to hear the judges say “let 
them go” and to hear that magical call of— 
point judge! 

The dogs got the word to go finally, and 
they were off with swiftness and dispatch. 
This No. 1 course is by all odds the worst 
one of the twenty-four courses that comprise 
this almost ideal grouse trial terrain, as it is 
rougher than the others, with deep, steep 
gulleys and many sharp turns. Baby was 
away in straight line castings, which carried 
her out and away from judgment, for many 
minutes at a time, and this happened several 
times in the first half hour. She was what 
we would term spasmodic, for when she was 
not running out too far, she was cutting back 
and in front of her handler too much. She 
ran fast, but rather low stationed and around 
the half hour mark she disappeared to be 
gone over the fifteen minute “lost and out” 
period. 

General on the other hand was out to 
comb this tough course and comb it he did. 
Due no doubt, to the rough going and the 
gulleys, etc., it seemed to us he reported too 
much to his handler and came in from behind 
a little too often at first. He soon got 
straightened out, however, and delivered a 
real high class effort, running very fast, but 
with a little stilted gait in his hind quarters. 
He ran with extremely high head carriage 


and high merry tail. His diligence and ap- 
plication for the last forty-five minutes were 
those of the perfect, wide going, classy grouse 
shooting dog. He hunted both sides of his 
course perfectly, but didn’t “dip in” far 
enough on his side casts for a stake of this 
calibre. Near the end of the heat he climaxed 
this almost perfect gun dog effort, by lit- 
erally leaping into a high stylish, intense 
stand. 

This was hair trigger work, for a second 
after he stiffened up, a lordly old grouse 
roared out of a clump of briars and a sec- 
ond after this, Mike shot and General re- 
mained a perfect and beautiful example of 
arrested animation. It was going to take real 
championship effort to keep him from fur- 
ther consideration. Down 1 p.m. Up 2 P.M. 

Sam L’s Skygo-Bublitz Lady Remington: 
Another handsome brace of setters were 
dropped on course No. 3, and it like the 
weather had improved greatly since the last 
heat. Both dogs started on a nice cast and 
Skygo continued to run wide but very much 
more “loggy” than usual, and at the end of 
about fifteen minutes he disappeared for the 
“lost and out” period. 

Lady was very industrious, but never too 
wide and was too low stationed for this class 
of competition. Towards end of heat she ran 
too close to a grouse and as she cut across 
the trail, the bird popped out, and she 
stopped instantly to flush, so quickly in fact 
that she almost sat down. She broke very 
slightly when her handler approached and 
shot. Down 2:30. Up 3:30. . 

Halls Black Rocket-Montgomery: The sun 
had disappeared and a fine spitting snow 
greeted this brace of eager setters as they 
dashed away on course No. 5 and on what 
was to prove a most exciting race over won- 
derful grouse country. Interest became keen 
indeed as this pair fairly tore at the task 
ahead and they were not down long '’til 
Rocket struck pay dirt and literally slammed 
into a quick point. 

He had this one away off and as Galloway 
approached, he dashed in and up a slight 
knoll and as he reached the top of this, 
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he slid into a quick stop, crouched very low 
and very intense and as Galloway ap- 
proached the top of knoll, the bird tore out 
and he shot and Rocket took a jump or 
two; but stopped at command. Monty wag 
up the valley cutting the country out t 
the left at a great rate. Brought together 
they dashed away again and far out on a 
nice cast we saw a bird get out and leave a 
rocky area and as we approached, both dogs 
were standing up handsomely where bind 
had left. They both left this soon and 
Rocket went on but Monty took another cut 
or two and froze up again, but no bind 
could be raised on this one either. 


As Rocket reached out fast and far to the 
right towards a heavily wooded section, a 
grouse sailed out of an evergreen high 
above and Rocket stopped instantly on this, 
as he saw the bird and he was steady t 
shot. Away on another cast he was running 
fast and free and he got a little too close 
to another grouse and as it roared out he 
slammed into an instant high styled stop 
and was steady under the gun. 

These dogs were very wide, very fast and 
very stylish with Rocket much more tract- 
able. Monty seemed to be “out on a limb” 
or a little too wide a good many times and 
a little more spasmodic, coming in from 
behind once in awhile. Rocket stayed out 
there and poured it on, running his country 
with intelligence and abandon. It had been 
a great, exciting performance with plenty 
of action. An -early twilight had slipped 
up on us and the cars were a welcome sight 
at the end of course No. 6. Down 4:00 Up 
5:00; 

Nomads Lucky Pal-Halls Nurocket: k 
had grown much colder during the night and 
a light frozen snow was shifting down a 
this lovely brace of keen and eager setters 
were cast away on course No. 7. This was 
destined to be a most interesting and exciting 
race, as one of the contestants could have 
won it easily had he not committed one of 
field trials “unpardonable sins.” Away they 
went like gazelles with each one running 
beautifully and questing the course with easy 





Chief General. The third series contender. 
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grace and far reaching casts. Nurocket was 
running high styled and beautifully, just 
bouncing about and making every step 
count. He kept this extremely high stylish, 
snappy manner of going uv until near the 
mid-way mark, when he started to ease 
up a little and his wide casting became much 
more restricted and it seemed to us that 
he reported too often to his handler during 
the last thirty minutes. He was not down 
long until he slapped up on a quick intense 
point, but no bird could be raised, Along 
towards the end of heat he was standing on 
a beautiful high stylish point in a clump of 
low evergreens, off to the left of the trail 
and from where Pal had his encounter with 
grouse. 

Pal really turned in one of the best and 
most consistent grouse trial heats we have 
seen in many a day and he maintained his 
wide, fast stylish, intelligent casting to the 
very end. He ran with an altogether dif- 
ferent stride and manner of going than Nu- 
rocket who cut his country in wide quarter- 
ing, merry casts, while Pal on the other hand, 
seemed to pick out objectives and run to 
them extremely fast and with a long leaping 
antelope like stride, with his head and tail 
just above the line of his back, and the tail 
just moving enough to make it attractive. 
He was very biddable and really dipped into 
the sides and front of his course like an 
eager experienced grouse dog, with abundant 
field trial range and speed. 

He kept this excellent race up all through 
the heat and along toward the end of the 
hour, we found him well out ahead and as 
he crossed the trail he slid into an instant 
point on a low crouch with waving flag. He 
only held this momentarily and as we ap- 
proached up the trail, he left the point 
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and slunk back about one hundred feet to 
the right. As he was sneaking back again 
to this original point, a bird went out of a 
small tree right to the left of the trail and 
very close to where he was first pointing. 
Pal came up to this same area again and 
as he was pathetically trying to decide 
whether to establish a solid point or keep on 
“blinking”, a grouse roared out and off the 
ground a little to the left of the tree. 


During all of this excitement, Nurocket - 


had cast up through bottom and established 
a beautiful and extremely high stylish, in- 
tense point in the clumped evergreens, we 
mentioned at the end of his race and Gallo- 
way shot as the bird left the tree in front 
of Pal’s point and Nurocket was solid. He 
was about a hundred and fifty feet away 
from the tree near the trail and had un- 
doubtedly gotten a “wiff” of these birds as 
they fed up through there. Man what a 
chance for Nomads Pal. This had been a 


beautiful piece of grouse country over 
courses No. 7 and 8. Down 9:00 am. Up 
10:00 a.m. 


The sleet had left off and conditions were 
much better as the next brace toed the line 
under leaden skies. 

Spunky Creek Pride-Kittys Major White: 
This brace got off splendidly and each as 
independent as could be. Pride is a large 
handsome bitch in repose and in action 
she is the answer to a grouse hunter’s 
dream dog, grand is the word to describe 


her manner of going and in fact, her whole. 


actions. She filled any standard ever 
written for high style and easy graceful 
action, supreme diligence and perfect hand- 
ling. Had she “dipped in” a little deeper 
on her casting, her ground race would have 
been unbeatable, to sum it up, a most perfect 


ce 
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gun dog endeavor. Near the end of her 
heat she pointed stylishly in same vicinity 
Major had pointed in, but no bird could 
be raised. After this and for the remain- 
ing few moments of her effort, she searched 
her ground over too mechanically and low- 
ered her nose perceptibly. 

Major started out very well indeed and 
for the first half hour he performed very 
nicely with good diligence, enough range 
and speed and cast intelligently. After the 
half hour mark however, he lost a lot of 
his flash or punch and while he ran out 
wide enough, his style and animation were 
only fair. He had two called points to 
which no birds could be raised, on one of 
these near where Pride later pointed he 
was very staunch and held for quite some 
time, but tramp as he might, his handler 
could not produce a bird. Courses 9-10. 
Down 10:00 a.m. Up 11:00 a.m. 

Dotty Rodfield-Communique: This brace 
got away with a rush and this word “rush” 
covers it pretty well, for the whole heat 
seemed to center around it. Dotty rushed 
away on a wide, fast cast and was not seen 
for many minutes. We can dispose of her 
quickly by saying she was extremely wide 
and diligent and practically out of hand 
all during the heat. The secret of a wide, 
fast, successful grouse trial dog, is to be 
comfortably biddable. 


Communique or “Bucky” who is naturally 
a wide, fast, diligent dog, was for some 
reason or other “rushed to death” by his 
handler, on this occasion. This kept up for 
a large part of the first half hour and as 
we crossed the trail ending course No. 1l 
into No. 12 things began to happen. Bucky 
came tearing along toward some open woods 

(Continued on page 28) 





Sam L’s Fiora and Sam L’s Skygo. 
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Review of the 25 Year State Game Land Purchase Program (From Page 3) 





The first Refuge Keeper’s headquarters on the first Primary State New Refuge Keeper’s headquarters erected in 187. Primary State 
Game Refuge established in Pennsylvania, State Forest land in Clin- Game Refuge No. 1, Clinton County. 
ton County. Photo taken in 1922. 


located, and where game lands were being what better dwellings, barns, garages, etc., together all unit blocks of State Game Lands, 
acquired, more adequate and comfortable were constructed during successive years, and other units including Auxiliary Refuge 
quarters, with better roads to them, would and by May 31, 1932 the Commission owned Projects, within a specified territory and 
have to be provided. In many instances 25 well built comfortable dwellings and assigning a caretaker for each group. This 
during severe winter months the only means maintained two others belonging to the De- plan was finally adopted and put into effect 
of transportation which a Refuge Keeper partment of Forests and Waters. A con-_ in 1936, provision being made for 44 man- 
could use to go for his mail, newspapers, servative estimate of their value at that agement groups with a like number of 


food, and medical supplies was by travelling time was $169,483.00. Game Protectors-Land Management. The 
ten or more miles on snow shoes. Se- The pendulum began swinging in the other title Game Refuge Keeper was dropped for 
curing the services of a doctor was almost direction during the 1932-1934 biennium. that of Game Protector-Land Management, 
impossible at times. By this time it had become evident that or for short, Land Manager. Only 24 of the 


To improve their living conditions, the the increasing number of unit blocks of State managers were supplied with Commission 
Commission constructed four new dwellings Game Lands and primary refuges on State owned headquarters, certain other buildings 
with suitable outbuildings over plans pre- Forests made it impractical and unnecessary being considered unsuited because of their 
pared especially for the purpose during the to assign a Refuge Keeper for each unit and location. Other managers lived in towns in 
biennium June 1, 1922 to May 31, 1924. They provide living quarters. In order to take their own or rented houses. During subse- 
were on State Game Lands Numbers 25 and_ care of certain land management units re- quent years, certain headquarters buildings 
28 in Elk County, No. 14 in Cameron County, mote from resident Refuge Keepers, a few were abandoned for one reason or another, 
and near Primary Refuge No. 5 (now No. District Game Protectors were charged with and disposed of by sale or otherwise. How- 
505) on State Forest land in Westmoreland the management of certain units in addition ever, several new houses were constructed 
County. Dirt roads to headquarters were to their customary law enforcement duties. in what was at the time considered advisable 
improved to provide better access. Some- The next step was a plan for grouping locations. Some of these have since been 
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. Photo by George B. McCabe. New Refuge Keeper’s residence built in 1928. State Game Lands 
Original “residence” for Refuge Keeper on State Game Lands No. 12, No. 12, Bradford County. 


Bradford County. This photo was taken on April 13, 1923. 
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Original residence used by Refuge Keeper on State Game Lands No. 
14, Cameron County. 


disposed of and only 23 headquarters are now 
in use. 

As early as 1922, consideration was given 
to the improvement of food and cover con- 
ditions for wildlife on State Game Lands 
and other holdings. In this connection, the 
following is quoted from the Commission’s 
Report for the 1922-1924 biennium: 

“With the rapid decrease in natural food 
and cover for wildlife, due not only to 
lumbering operations, forest fires, chestnut 
blight, and adverse weather conditions, but 
in tillable sections due to the tendency of 
the modern farmer to clear up and burn out 
every old fence row and briar patch, and 
drain every swamp, game has been hard 
pressed for winter food and cover.” 

During the 1922-1924 biennium, Refuge 
Keepers planted on State Game Lands and 
refuges on State Forests, 241,319 coniferous 
forest tree seedlings for reforestation and 
cover purposes, 96,446 forest tree seedlings to 
produce food for game, 12,150 berry bushes, 
9,806 cuttings and 292 quarts of nuts and 
seeds to supply more food for wildlife. Simi- 
lar plantings were made during subsequent 
years, 

A pertinent comment on the subject made 
in the 1922-1924 Commission Report is of 
interest: 

“From experience we have found that it 
is useless to plant species demanding plenty 
of light, and ordinarily thriving. only in 
open places, anywhere in forest cover, as 
they are simply choked out and no benefit 
is derived therefrom. The only way that 
successful planting of such species in forest 
cover can be done is by opening up and 
keeping trimmed out all other growth until 
the seedlings or cuttings attain sufficient 
growth to overcome the handicap of other 
vegetation. This cleaning out operation is 
very expensive and its advisability ques- 
tionable.” 

Planting forest tree seedlings to provide 
cover and game food producing shrubs and 
vines for the production of foods had become 
customary practice although the establish- 
ment of some of the species is nothing to 
look back upon with much pride. Failures 
were too frequent. In 1924, a special nursery 
was established at Refuge No. 3 (now No. 
503) in Franklin County for the production 
of game food producing species, which, how- 
ever, was maintained for only a few years. 


New Refuge Keeper’s residence constructed in 1923. 





Photo by George Cederborg. 
State Game 


Lands No. 14, Cameron County. 


Migrating wild waterfowl was not over- 
looked. During 1925, fairly large quantities 
of wild rice, wild celery and other seeds and 
tubers were purchased and distributed for 
planting in suitable streams, ponds and lakes 
on 49 different locations in 28 counties in 
an effort to supply more adequate quantities 
and varieties of foods for such species. Other 
similar plantings were made in subsequent 
years, and although none too successful, it 
shows ‘that the Commission was not com- 
pletely neglecting to do what it could do 
to supplement natural foods. 


In more recent years, in addition to plant- 
ing forest tree seedlings and food producing 
plants, ete., cuttings of various kinds have 
been made in an effort to increase food for 
game, 


Radical Change of Policy in 1936 


With the acquisition of slightly more than 
a half million acres of State Game Lands, 
mostly in forest territory, the Commission in 
1936 decided the time had arrived for a 
definite change of policy. At its meeting on 
April 9th, the Commission decided to place 
major emphasis on improving the hunting of 
farm-game species in the better agricultural 
sections of the State, and endeavor to in- 
crease the supply of game by developing a 
better environment for it on lands owned or 
under nominal control of the Commission. 
The new policy may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Curtail the purchase of State Game 
Lands especially within extensive and re- 
mote forest territory, and exert greater ef- 
forts toward acquiring marginal and sub- 
marginal farms unfit for agriculture. 

2. Allocate a larger proportion of the 75c 
fund for the management of lands than had 
previously been provided, reducing propor- 
tionally the allocation for securing lands by 
purchase, lease, etc. 

3. Reduce the size of certain of the old 
large refuges in forest territory to lessen 
protection given the deer herd, and establish 
many new ones of smaller size especially for 
the benefit of wild turkeys, ruffed grouse and 
other small game species. 

4. Group together all Game Lands and 
other managerial units within a_ specified 
territory, as hereinbefore mentioned, and as- 
sign a caretaker, to be known as a Game 


Protector-Land Management, to each group 
for protection, development and management. 

5. Create Cooperative Farm-Game Proj- 
ects in the more intensively cultivated sec- 
tions of the State and near centers of popu- 
lation, their purpose being to improve small 
game hunting conditions for both farmers and 
sportsmen, 


The need for improving farm-game hunting 
conditions had long been recognized, and the 
plan finally adopted has proven fundamentally 
sound. The wisdom of its continuation, in 
fact expansion, is not only unquestioned, but 
advocated. The reduction of certain large 
refuges and the establishment of many more 
small ones, as well as the Group Manage- 
ment plan had been considered for a num- 
ber of years. Results have been fully justi- 
fied, 


The only drawback to the new policies was 
that the land purchase program, although 
not intended, received an almost fatal blow. 
In explanation of this statement, and to cor- 
rect certain erroneous impressions still held 
by some sportsmen as to the amount of 
money previously and presently available 
for purchasing State Game Lands, a brief 
analysis of funds allocated and expended 
for this purpose as well as for securing the 
use of other public lands, leasing private 
land and the management of the various land 
classifications appears advisable. 


Incidentally, the former Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands which had for many years 
handled all matters pertaining to the pur- 
chase and leasing of lands, and the manage- 
ment of the system of refuges and public 
hunting grounds, was split into two divi- 
sions on January 1, 1939 when a general re- 
organization of the Department went into 
effect. The Division of Lands was designated 
to handle the acquisition of lands by pur- 
chase, gift, or otherwise; securing the use 
of public and private lands through agree- 
ments of various kinds; other legal matters 
and records pertaining to land holdings; 
engineering and mapping activities; granting 
rights-of-way and other easements; and the 
occasional disposal of inorganic substances. 
The Division of Game Land Management was 
and still is charged with the development 
and management of all land holdings with 
the exception of game farms. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Grand National Grouse Championship 


and ran too close to birds which were work- 
ing in open brown leaves. One roared out 
at Bucky’s approach and he stopped in- 
stantly and styled up beautifully, and 
staunchly as another grouse left, remaining 
steady as Smith shot. Smith got his 
“hobbles” on after this and Bucky laid down 
an almost perfect ground race for the last 
half hour. 

Near the end of Course No. 12 he slashed 
into some heavy evergreens to the left of 
the trail and had two more opportunities 
on two different grouse, but as before, he 
moved in too close on them and they didn’t 
stay put. We cannot help but feel that 
“Bucky” was a reflection of his too anxious 
handler, today. Down 11:30. Up 12:30. 

We repaired to Gladwin for a very en- 
joyable, warm luncheon as the air had been 
very tangy all morning. 

Same Wahoo Clipper-Colonial Jake: Not 
much to report here as Jake dashed away 
on his first cast, which was very wide and 
fast, refusing to heed his handler’s voice or 
whistle and was seen no more during the 
heat. Clipper raced back and forth search- 
ing diligently in a rather restricted area, 
for about ten minutes and then he disap- 
peared to be seen no more. After the usual 
wait, we had a long dull trek across courses 
No. 13 and 14, putting up four grouse, to 
pick up the next brace. Down 1:30. 

(Note: The artists referred to below are 
Edmund Osthaus and Percival Rosseau, both 
celebrated painters of bird dogs.) 

Caviar-Sam L’s Skybuster: This looked 
like the best course we had been on so far 
and both dogs took full advantage of this 
pretty breakaway, for they were off like 
shots and seemed determined to run a high 
class heat. This beautiful wide, slashing 
casting kept up on the part of both dogs 
for about ten minutes with Caviar a little 
too wide or hard to swing if any criticism 
could be put upon him. Then this grand 
pointer seemed to settle at this stage and 
he ran this beautiful country for the next 
twenty minutes like the real champion he 
is. He was out front punching at it with 
all the class, speed and style one could ask 
for and his wide sweeping diligent casts to 
both sides of the course was a pleasure to 
behold. 

Skybuster was doing a swell, fast, stylish 
job also, and at about this point the course 
roughened up some and as we rode the trail 
along a sloping hillside, far down to the 
left was a wonderful green valley with a 
rippling stream and giant virgin evergreens 
lining the banks. As we approached the 
head of this valley, the gallery could look 
down upon a sight worthy of the brush of 
an Edmund Osthaus or a Percival Rosseau 
for there against this beautiful background 
stood this handsome, glistening white pointer 
on a perfect, stylish stand. His beautifully 
marked white, black and tan bracemate was 
backing superbly. What a sight! 

Ben had his bird pinned to perfection and 
both he and Sammy were perfect at wing 
and shot. As the dogs were sent on two 
or three more birds broke out from among 
the evergreens and roared up a hill. Caviar 
soon slapped up on another point, which he 
corrected almost instantly and soon estab- 


lished another stylish stand near where birds 
had left. He held this for about a minute, 
but no other birds could be raised. Up over 
the hill to the right and around the head 
of the valley, the course became fine, wide 
and ideal again. Ben was running it 
beautifully and at his very best. 

Shortly after the half hour mark, Sammy 
showed signs of sickness or “quick fatigue,” 
after being gone on a long cast so Tuttle 
took him up. Caviar or Ben was away on a 
beautiful cast and was simply perfection in 
has fast, wide, stylish diligence; he simply 
scintillated as he ate up vast areas of ground 
and he was perfectly biddable. He went 
away on a cast with about twenty-five min- 
utes yet to go on his heat and then he dis- 

















“I dunno. I saw it done in the movies.”’ 


appeared completely. We did not actually 
see him on a deer, but we assumed he had 
one going, for we saw the deep prints of a 
big one that was really in a hurry. 

Ben did not reappear on the course under 
judgment. This was pathetic as we put up 
four or five other grouse nicely distributed 
as the party rode back to the end of course 
No. 16. What a course, what a fine per- 
former and what a chance and nine grouse. 
Zcwie! Down 2 P.M. 

Sam L’s Fiora (a bye): The sun had 
broken through a bright blue sky and con- 
ditions were just as ideal as these courses 
No. 17 and 18 were splendid and as Fiora 
was perfect. We are sure that no man who 
has seen and followed the destiny of this 
little setter fire-ball, will object to the title 
we are now about to bestow upon her— 
First Lady of Grouse Trials, for she richly 
deserves it. She has probably won more 
important grouse trial stakes than most any 
grouse dog in America today and for those 
others of her sex, well she is just a mile 
ahead. Like most animals or men, in which 
the spark of genius at times becomes a 
bright arc—she is hard to handle. We fol- 
lowed her at the Black Forest and Venango 
trials shortly prior to this event and like 
the little girl of the nursery rhyme: 


MAY 


(From Page 25) 


“When she was bad, 
She was horrid.” 


Fiora like another famous “First Lady,” 
must have said this is “my day,” for away 
she went like a veritable cannonball with all 
the verve, dash and high fast cracking tail 
action that one could conjure up in his 
most vivid imagination and fondest memory 
of the great field trial - bitches of history, 
Would she swing? Was she going to be 
biddable? Well, a little swift hard handling 
for the first five minutes and Tuttle settled 
down to his usual quiet, easy graceful man- 
ner of handling, for she was responding 
beautifully and handling like the proverbial 
“kid glove.” Surely this bitch fulfilled the 
famous “1919 standard” today for in every 
vibrant, stylish wide dashing cast, “class” 
was defined. About ten minutes out and she 
slapped up hard on where a bird had been 
heard to flush from. 

After another brilliant fifteen minutes as 
she dashed across a piece of open country, 
a grouse roared out of clumped evergreens— 
well ahead and she stopped instantly to flush, 
holding rigidly and with “high style” ’til 
Tuttle shot and sent her on. No fault ac- 
crued here. Dashing away again it was a 
real treat and well worth the hard riding 
and many disappointments to see this beauti- 
ful performance. About the fifty minute 
period, she was working fast and snappily 
through a rather thick copse, when she made 
game, roaded swiftly with high head and 
merry tail, into a clump of slashings in 
a “popple thicket” and as Tuttle moved in 
on her with Judge Hyde tailing him close, 
the clarion call of “point judge” rang out 
and as Tuttle stepped in ahead of her a 
big grouse hurtled out and Fiora remained 
a high styled rigid statue. 

She finished up going away and running 
bolder and better than in her first ten min- 
utes. What a heat, the consistency best by 
far, judged from the high aims of this 
stake. If we could have only stopped here, 
but alas those “rules.” Down 3:30. Up 4:30. 


Stray Notes 


“Running Rules,” those figurative fetters 
of judicial freedom, those mystic manacles 
of mature, mental machinations were surely 
in evidence here for if ever a dog ran @ 
championship race and capped it with cham- 
pionship bird work it was, Sam L’s Fiora— 
First Lady of Grouse Trials. The running 
rules say and I quote: “At the conclusion 
of the elimination heats the judges shall 
designate two (2) or more dogs to run in 
a required’ second series heat of two (2) 
hours duration.” 

To prove again how unpredictable and 
thoroughly mysterious the ruffed grouse 
really is, we give you this glorious, damp 
ideal Saturday morning, when even the 
oldest and sagest grouse hunter would have 
said Bravo! if asked about conditions and 
one would have thought that grouse would 
lay beautifully and could be nailed like real 
magic at twenty yards. They were just the 
opposite, for they were as wild as “March 
Hares” and simply wouldn’t stay put and 
although we found and saw many of them— 
once again, sound, complete and perfect bird 
handling was at a premium, We had fore- 
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gathered at the Keeper’s Lodge at Gladwin 
Refuge and the first brace of the two hour 
finalists were put down on courses No, 19 
and 20, with weather conditions perfect and 
a great and enthusiastic gallery on hand. 

A word about the bracing for the finals 
may not be amiss. While “Pride” had run 
a most attractive heat in the first series it 
had been a “class” effort without bird work 
and her sex in placing her as a brace-mate 
‘o Fiora who had shone so brilliantly, was a 
large factor in giving her the break over 
Black Rocket and Chief General, in the 
starting brace. 


Two Hour Finals 

Sam L’s Fiora-Spunky Creek Pride: Fiora 
was away like a cannonball, simply blazing 
with verve and style and her first cast car- 
ried her across open space to a woods about 
one hundred and fifty yards or more off to 
the right. This woods she entered and dis- 
appeared to be seen no more under judg- 
ment. There are three _possibilities—she 
either was lost on point, took a deer or 
just bolted—these are only conjectures. 
Nothing definite was known by the judges— 
after her first far cast. 

Pride repeated and bettered her graceful 
and brilliant heat of the first series, because 
she “dipped in” deeper on her side casts and 
was even more biddable than before, if such 
a thing is possible. Surely this was the 
most harmonious pair that ever appeared 
in a grouse trial, for both dog and man ap- 
peared absolutely atune and they made no 
mistakes whatever. Pride was not down 
long ‘til a big grouse roared off a side hill 
and as she heard and saw him, she stopped 
instantly and watched him go. This hap- 
pened twice more at about ten minute inter- 
vals and on both occasions she stopped in- 
stantly on high style points. No demerits 
could accrue here as these birds just were 
not laying for this glorious searching animal, 


Pride was brilliant up ‘til and shortly 
over the hour mark, when once again she 
dropped her head and began to look as 
though she enjoyed pottering a little and al- 
most instantly these three cold blooded, cruel 
and heartless judges went into a quick 
huddle and ordered her up. A long trek 
back across course 21 on which we started 
three or four more grouse, brought us up 
to the starting point of courses No. 22 and 
23 and where we were about to enact the 
struggle in Black and White, or the Battle 
of the Trojans, for there they were, the 
Great White Chief, and the Great Black 
Rocket straining leather and quivering vi- 
brantly for the contest ahead. 


As Mike was about to slip the bell on 
Chief, we asked him if it was absolutely 
necessary and if not would he kindly de- 
sist. He hastened to assure us it was not a 
necessity and graciously removed the bell. 
We like to think this contributed slightly to 
Chief’s brilliant performance. 

Halls Black Rocket-Chief General: Away 
they went like a couple of black and silver 
meteors and on this occasion at least, Rocket 
met his master at wide, wild, fast, frantic 
casting, for the Chief took the lead and 
held it well for the first few minutes in 
what was almost a dog race. Rocket after 
about five minutes of this seemed to go 
into a sulk and for the rest of the first hour 
delivered what in our interpretation, would 
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be only a good gun dog race. It was by all 
odds the poorest heat in six or seven we 
had seen him run this season. He kept 
going and searched diligently, but with 
nothing like the terrific punch and class he 
usually puts behind his efforts. 

Chief, on the other hand, was the essence 
of perfection. He was extremely wide, ex- 
tremely fast, extremely stylish and note this 
well—extremely biddable—in short gentle 
reader for one and one-half hours, this 
beautiful high styled, intensely diligent dog 
turned in one of the greatest ground work- 
ing races in our humble opinion, that it is 
possible to imagine, after having seen hun- 
dreds of them turned in. His handler must 
have known not only his dog, but the course 
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“Spread out boys! Make room for that flak 


to get through!” 


as well for he carried a large canteen of 
water and watered him three times during 
the heat. 


Three or four grouse had roared out during 
the first part of the heat and while the dogs 
could not be blamed, Chief styled up at 
least twice to indicate where they had left. 
Mike called point and shot in a deep clump 
of low evergreens behind a large dead 
stump and the dog was styled up beautifully 
and steady under the gun. The actual bird 
or evidence of one was not seen or heard 
by any of the judges. 

Shortly before the half way mark, Rocket 
seemed to undergo some mental transition, 
for he came out of his doldrums with a 
bang and delivered during the last hour, 
one of those great, slashing, powerful, wide 
searching stylish races for which he has 
become famous. This was a sight for the 
grouse trial gods to witness, for during the 
third half hour period, these two gorgeous 
setters flashed over this course like white 
and black arrows and their races were dili- 
gent “class” defined. 

Shortly after we passed into the final half 
hour of the two hour grind Chief began 
to show signs of fatigue and for the first 
time during this perfectly glorious race, he 
started to depend on his worshipful handler. 
During this period when he had cut his 
speed and range down to gun dog calibre and 
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while he was at his tiredest ebb, he had two 
splendid and perfect chances to find and 
handle grouse. On both occasions though, 
he passed very close to them and as the 
birds roared out, this valiant but tired 
crusader, stopped and pointed stylishly to 
flush, being steady to shot. 

With about ten minutes to go and while 
he was running at his best clip during these 
trials, Rocket threw his head in the air, 
turned sharply to the right and roaded high, 
fast and stylishly about one hundred feet, 
into a clumped alder thicket and Galloway 
and Judge Hyde, who was afoot, found him 
locked-up on a beautiful high stylish point 
and the bird laid well and Rocket was steady 
as several persons approached to see his 
work and the bird roared out. He finished 
going away. Down 11:00 a.m. Up 1:00 p.m. 

The judges went into a huddle and after 
much discussion and deep meditation on the 
pro’s and con’s of whether to call it off or 
to be satisfied with something a little less 
than the championship ideal, it was finally 
decided to give Chief General one more 
opportunity to handle game to go with his 
stellar performance and if he fell down, to 
crown Black Rocket in spite of the drab 
portion of his second series effort. 


Third Series 


Chief General-a bye: With about a half 
hour’s rest, Chief was brought to the scratch 
and Mike slipped the bell on him before he 
broke away. The significance of this is 
that this game setter, with this short rest cast 
out wide and fast, down a valley and around 
the foot of a steep hill far to the left and 
the tinkling grew fainter and fainter and 
finally it and the dog disappeared and as we 
waited he appeared on the far hillside, 
working it out diligently and with great 
style and as he worked towards us, the faint 
tinkling of the bell again became audible. 
What a cast! 

He worked up in front and to the left 
and went into another clump of tag alder 
and as he turned and left, two grouse roared 
out behind him. Man, what a chance! He 
was ordered up immediately and Halls Black 
Rocket was declared the second winner of 
the Grand National Grouse Dog Champion- 
ship. 

Summary 
Gladwin, Mich., November 9 


Judges: Dr. C. F. DeVries, Herbert H. Ca- 
hoon and Dr. L. J. Hyde. 

GRAND NATIONAL GROUSE CHAMP- 
PIONSHIP (One-Hour Elimination Heats; 
Two-Hour Finals) 4 Pointers and 13 Setters. 

Chief General, white and orange setter 
dog, by Chief Inspector-Chicora Delight. W. 
Lee White, owner; Mike Seminatore, hand- 
ler, with Dawn’s Melancholy Baby, white and 
black setter bitch, by Bloomfield Joe-Dawn’s 
Desolation. E. B. Flack, owner; Howard 
Dell, handler. 

Bublitz Lady Remington, white and orange 
setter bitch, by Peter Watch-Midland Bell. 
Walter Bublitz, owner and handler, with 
Sam L’s Skygo, white, black and tan setter 
dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket-Gym’s Lady. 
Sam R. Light, owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. 

Hall’s Black Rocket, with Montgomery, 
white, black and tan setter dog, by Sam L’s 
Skyrocket-Ralph’s Peerless Starlight. Ralph 
Thomas, owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Line around Primary Refuge No. 4, on State 
Forest land in Perry County. Photo taken in 
1922. 


Analysis of Funds Allocated Periodically 


From December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1927, 
the average yearly expenditure for manage- 
ment and development of the system of 
refuges and public hunting grounds and for 
the purchase of lands was $114,455.40, which 
came from the general Game Fund. After 
the special 75c fund came into existence in 
1927, no portion of the general Game Fund 
was allocated for these purposes. 

For the 9 year period between 1927 and 
1936, based on the number of Resident Hunt- 
er’s Licenses sold, the 75c fund amounted to 
$3,588,021.75, averaging $398,669.08 per year, 
all of which was allocated for acquisition 
and management of lands. It is estimated 
that about 60% of this was expended for 
the acquisition and about 40% for develop- 
ment and management of the system of 
refuges and public hunting grounds. On that 
basis, an average of $239,201.45 per year was 
expended on acquisition between 1927 and 
1936, the period of greatest land purchase 
activities, during which an average of 46,085 
acres per year were acquired. 

The new policy adopted in 1936 resulted 
in allocating 60% of the 75c fund to manage- 
ment and 40% for acquisition. For the 5 
year period between 1936 and 1941, the 75c 
fund amounted to $2,330,481.75. However, in 
1936 it was decided to deduct from this spe- 
cial fund the pro-rata share of departmental 
overhead costs, and later deductions were 
made for certain other charges as to the 
State Employees Retirement Association, the 
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Game Commission Training School] and Field 
Division offices. These deductions amounted 
to $142,660.27 from 1936 to 1941, which left 
$2,197,821.48 for the 5 year period, an aver- 
age of $439,364.29 per year. On that basis, 
$175,745.72 from this fund was available for 
acquisition. 

During the last 3 year period, i.e., between 
1941 and 1944, the 75c fund amounted to $1,- 
415,349.75. Deductions amounted to $104,- 
184.66, leaving $1,311,165.09, an average of 
$437,055.03 per year. The allocation for ac- 
quisition was reduced to 35% and that for 
management increased to 65%. On this 
basis, only about $152,969.26 per year was 
provided for acquisition activities. 

In recent years, revenues derived from 
the sale of timber and other forest products 
have also been allocated for management 
purposes, and those derived from licenses 
for rights-of-way granted over State Game 
Lands, and from the sale of certain minerals 
were allocated for acquisition. These in- 
creased by a few thousands of dollars each 
year the budgets for the Division of Game 
Land Management and the Division of Lands. 

Without taking into consideration the few 
thousands of dollars of revenue, it will be 
noted that funds allocated for acquisition ac- 
tivities have been rather systematically re- 
duced from an average of $239,201.45 per 
year for the 1927-1936 period, to $175,745.72 
for the 1936-1941 period, and to $152,969.26 for 
the 1941-1944 period. These figures do not 
represent actual expenditures for any one 
year. They are averages for periods of years. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
money is not used alone for purchasing land, 
but must also take care of all other func- 
tions of the Division of Lands, including ar- 
rangements for Auxiliary Refuge Projects, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, Game 
Propagation Areas, Special Wildlife Refuge 
Projects; granting easements of various kinds 
and disposal of inorganic substances; admin- 
istration and management of the division, in- 
cluding office rent, office supplies and equip- 
ment; title abstracting and conveyancing and 
other legal matters pertaining to lands pur- 
chased and leased; and engineering and 
mapping activities. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1938-1939, 
aid came from the Federal Government 
which was in reality a “life-saver” for the 
land purchase program. A fairly large pro- 
portion of Federal Aid to the States in Wild- 
life Retoration funds derived from the tax 
on arms and ammunition has since been al- 
located for land acquisition projects. Ten 
such projects were approved between 1939 
and 1944 for an aggregate estimated 123,669.2 
acres having a total estimated cost of $572,- 
700,31, including acquisition costs as well as 
for the land. -75% of the cost of such proj- 
ects is borne by the Federal Government 
and 25% by the Game Commission. The 
Federal Government’s share of the above was 
$427,094.66 and the Commission’s share $145,- 
605.65. To January 1, 1945, the Commission 
had received $361,795.89 from the Federal 
Government as its share of the cost of 150 
tracts totalling 88,194.9 acres. The remainder 
of the money will be received as progress 
vouchers are submitted to the Federal 
Agency concerned which is the Fish and 
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(From Page 27) 


Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior, 


Progress in Acquisition and Leasing 1936 
to 1945 


Curtailment of funds allocated to the Di- 
vision of Lands, beginning in 1936, and the 
increase in the land leasing program, re- 
sulted in reducing the amount of land pur- 
chased. During the period of 8 years and 7 
months between June 1, 1936 and December 
1, 1944, a larger number of tracts were pur- 
chased, but the acreage was smaller. The 
total area acquired was 271,330.4 acres, an 
average of 31,539 acres per year, as com- 
pared to 414,765.8 acres during the previous 
9 year period, an average of 46,085 acres per 
year. The acreage acquired during the last 
period would have been much less had it 
not been for Federal Aid in Wildlife Restor- 
ation funds. 

During this last 8 years and 7 months, 
many of the old Auxliary Refuge Projects 
were abandoned, and other new ones estab- 
lished. As of December 31, 1944, there were 
51 such projects totalling 44,414 acres func- 
tioning. 84 Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
were arranged for, some of which, however, 
were soon abandoned and other new ones 
added. At the end of the period, there were 
72 projects, comprising 1913 farms totalling 
153,208 acres functioning. At the same time 
there were 83 Game Propagation Areas con- 
taining 25,180 acres and 5 Special Preserves 
in operation. 

It is quite likely that the land purchase 
program has produced a larger acreage than 





Good hardwood timber on State Game Lands 


No. 39, Venango County. Purchased in 1928. 
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' with the two hunters at their camp fire. 
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its original sponsors ever dreamed possible. 
Even though they envisioned a refuge in 
every county, it is questionable whether they 
ever gave thought to the possibility of pur- 
chasing State Game Lands in most of the 
Counties. Nevertheless, during the period 
of 25 years from 1920 to 1945, by thoughtful 
planning and consistent efforts to distribute 
their holdings as widely as possible, the 
Commissioners have succeeded in acquiring 
State Game Lands in 63 of the 67 counties 
of the State. The four missing counties are 
Philadelphia, Adams, Delaware and Mont- 
gomery, although in the latter a Game Farm 
was purchased some years ago. There is 
little or no possibility of purchasing any land 
for game purposes in Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware Counties, but something worthwhile 
may sooner or later be secured in Adams 
and perhaps Montgomery Counties. 

As of December 31, 1944, title for a total 
of 778,736.8 acres of State Game Lands was 
vested in the Commonwealth, and about 
38,000 acres additional were under contract 
for purchase, making the grand total 816,736 
acres, 

The consideration paid for the 778,736.8 
acres amounted to $2,954,404.44, an average 
of $3.79 per acre. Abstracting and convey- 
ing titles and boundary line surveys and 
mapping cost an average of about 90c per 
acre, indicating that more than $700,000 has 
been expended for these necessary func- 


A Day to Remember 


was harder to clean than a rabbit. A wel- 
come series of shouts in the distance hailed 
me for my whereabouts. Gene’s and Jack’s 
shouts and my excited directions resounded 
through the woods. Excitedly, as they 
tramped into view, I told them of my suc- 
cess. They were tickled pink over my first 
deer and slapped me on the back ’til my 
boot laces came open. 

Jack told of seeing a herd of eight gal- 
loping past his watch and how he let loose 
his barrage. He knocked one down by 
nicking its front leg but the animal recov- 
ered and all went off into the woods like 
greased lightning. One of them ran the 
wrong way and luckily I bagged him. 

The veterans made quick work of cleaning 
my trophy with a full course of instructions 
for a beginner’s benefit. Jack looped the 
doe’s forelegs to her neck with my wash- 
line and she was ready for dragging in the 
snow. 


Gene and Jack told me to back track to 
the car and they set out to see if they could 
get another crack at the deer Jack had 
nicked, 

It wasn’t very hard pulling my doe down 
the mountainside. In fact two-thirds of the 
time she was pulling me down through a 
cascade of snow from low hanging pine 
branches, 

At the forked ravine I stopped to chat 
We 
joked and chatted about different tall tales 
for a few minutes and then I started to back 
track up the sloping mountainside. It took 
me two and a half hours to drag my doe up 
the two mile obstacle course. Over fallen 
trees, around rocks through. small streams 
and I finally reached the car, well spent. 

The caretaker of the gas well greeted me 
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tions. Other acquisition costs raise the total 
to almost 3%4 millions of dollars, all of 
which was provided by sportsmen, not a 
cent having been supplied from general 
State revenues. Sportsmen of the State are 
fully justified in taking great pride in this 
achievement, 


Game Lands Already Producing Revenues 


The land purchase program has been a 
direct challenge to “No Trespass” notices seen 
all too frequently throughout the State. It 
has created a heritage worth millions of 
dollars to the sportsmen’s fraternity. 

There is occasional criticism because most 
of the State Game Lands are in forest terri- 
tory. The reason is quite apparent. The 
value of farm lands good enough to raise 
agricultural crops makes their purchase for 
game management purposes economically un- 
sound, and the economy of purchasing the 
poor marginal or sub-marginal farms is 
more or less questionable. However, about 
20,000 acres of such farms have been ac- 
quired even though it is doubtful whether 
they will produce crops of farm-game in 
proportion to well cultivated farms. Unless 
old farms are tilled for agricultural crops, 
they soon revert to forest type. Their cost 
ranges between $5.00 and $15.00 per acre, 
whereas forest lands are acquired at prices 
averaging about $3.00 per acre. 

There is every reason to believe that the 


and had me tell my whole story to him 
from the comfort of an old easy chair be- 
fore his pot bellied stove. 

He followed my narration with a twinkle 
in his eye and nodded his knowledge of the 
location of the three forked ravine. The 
shooting incident was relieved with much 
fervor and realistic “bangs” that made him 
chuckle. 

“My golly boy,” he exclaimed, “that rock 
is only 100 yards from a well travelled road. 
“How come you drug that deer for hours 
through that tangle?” Could have drove 
right up and loaded it.” 
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“I wonder if they need any instructors?” 
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purchase of forest lands constitutes a very 
good investment, not alone for the game 
crop which can be harvested annually, but 
also because timber and other wood products 
will produce appreciable revenues in future 
years. It is safe to predict that the original 
investment in most of the forest lands pur- 
chased will be returned to the Game Fund 
in a comparatively few years from revenues 
which can be expected. Revenues from 
lumber, ties, mine props, chemical and pulp 
wood, etc., being cut on State Game Lands 
even at this early stage amount to a sizeable 
sum each year, and other revenues are 
being received from rights-of-way granted, 
the sale of certain minerals and from other 
sources, 

Such revenues, especially from forest 
products and rights-of-way have been stead- 
ily increasing in recent years. They 
amounted to $171,342.17 since 1927, of which 
$130,198.55 resulted from the sale of timber 
and other wood products and $13,049.25 from 
rights-of-way. The war, of course, has cre- 
ated a great demand for lumber and prices 
paid have been abnormally high. Neverthe- 
less, the large revenues from this source 
now being received indicate that many 
millions of feet of ready-to-cut timber are 
available on State Game Lands and are 
already proving a good investment. It is 
estimated that for this year alone timber 
sales will amount to at least $50,000.00. 


(From Page 9) 


A thought flashed through my mind; that 
whining noise? Well I'll be, I thought it was 
a bear and here it was a car trying to make 
a slippery grade. We both had a good laugh 
but his was more hearty; mine had a slight 
hollow ring. 

After toasting myself thoroughly, the old 
timer helped me load my deer on the too 
streamlined fender and lashed it down as 
securely as possible. 


About two-thirty it started to cloud 
again and in a short while sleet began to 
fall. As time dragged by my anxiety 
over Jack and Gene’s whereabouts increased. 

It was well into twilight when they came 
out of the sleet lashed woods, empty handed. 
They were plastered with ice and their guns 
were solid icicles, The two frustrated nim- 
rods thawed out around the cherry red stove 
and told of the merry chase the deer had led 
them through swamps and tall timber. 


As the two nimrods thawed out their sullen 
mood disappeared and we had a merry time 
laughing and kidding about the day’s haps 
and mishaps. One deer'in the gang usually 
peps up the whole camp and before long the 
two sort of felt like it had been a swell day. 

Our gang left the caretaker and pot bellied 
stove with a great deal of reluctance. The 
roads back to Pittsburgh were in good shape 
and well cindered. 

As an ending to my reminiscence I wish to 
state that the deceased deer had only began 
to travel after Rigor Mortis. In natural life 
his journeys were short compared to the ride 
I took him. I carted the doe from one end of 
the county to the other showing it to rela- 
tives and friends. In fact it would have 
traveled much farther had not Gene, Jack, 
my Dad and several drooling relatives talked 
me into butchering it before the meat spoiled. 
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NATIONAL GROUSE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(From page 29) 


Hall’s Nurocket, white, black and tan setter 
dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket-Gymbob’s Peggy. 
A. A. Hall, owner; Gene Galloway, handler, 
with Nomad’s Lucky Pal, white black and 
tan setter dog, by Equity-Nomad. Dewey G. 
Hutchinson, owner and handler. 

Spunky Creek Pride, white and liver 
pointer bitch, by Dandy Dick Willing- 
Spunky Creek Ella. C. Newton, owner; Mike 
Seminatore, handler, with Kitty’s Major 
White, white and black setter dog, by Lehigh 
Captain-Kitty B. Gay. J. C. Williams, owner 
and handler. 

Dotty Rodfield, white and chestnut setter 
bitch, by Ghost’s Rodfield’s Lad-Bonnee Foi, 
F. G. Kerry, owner; Dr. C. K. Stroup, hand- 
ler, with Communique, white and black setter 
dog, by Little Jim-Roy Kelly’s Midget. J. M. 
Hadaway, owner; W. P. Smith, handler. 

Sam’s Wahoo Clipper, white and liver 
pointer dog, by Sam’s Pilot Seaview-Enjoy’s 
Wahoo Clipper. Louis F. Compau, owner 
and handler, with Colonial Jake, white and 
liver pointer dog by Lexington Jake-Colonial 
Lady M. Dr. J. W. Meachen, owner; Mike 
Seminatore, handler, 


Sam L’s Skybuster, white and black setter 
dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket-Ralph’s Peerless 
Starlight. Sam R. Light, owner; Larry 
Tuttle, handler, with Caviar, white and liver 
pointer dog by Wautauga Joe-Gi Gi. J. S. 
Applegate and C. R. Barton, owners; J. S. 
Applegate, handler. 

Sam L’s Fiora, white and black setter bitch, 
by Gym-Vogan’s Oncahye. Sam R. Light, 
owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. A bye. 


Two Hour Finals 
Sam L’s Fiora with Spunky Creek Pride. 
Chief General with Hall’s Black Rocket. 


Third Series 
Chief General—a bye. 


Winner 
Winner — HALLS’s BLACK ROCKET, 
316007, setter dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket- 
Gay Sandra. A. A. Hall, owner; Gene Gal- 
loway, handler. 


The Greater Ferndale Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion of Johnstown is making hay while the 
sun shines. Organized in 1940 with 127 
members, the club jumped to 505 in 1944 
and has been taking more than 100 new 
members in each month. It hopes to hit the 
1400 mark by the close of this year. The 
association bases its success on the acqui- 
sition of a farm last August to which it ex- 
pects to add from time to time, and later 
build a clubhouse, trap and skeet layouts, 
rifle ranges and picnic grounds. It recently 
purchased 1000 black walnut and 1000 pines 
for improving wildlife food and cover. 

The association sends the Game News to 
each of its members in the armed services 
every month and says it receives many 
letters from boys all over the world express- 
ing their enjoyment of the publication. 

More power to you Ferndale and may 
your members multiply! 
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Dr. 8. C. 


Davenport, Rochester, Pa., and 12-year-old son, Richard, with the furs they 


trapped during the past winter. This was the first year Dr. Davenport and his son ever 


trapped. 





These are the expressions of a deer hunting club the night after killing their sixth buck. 


“Game Protector George Bretz, Shippens- 
burg, told me the following. It seems that 
some place on the Letterkenny Depot there 
is a small patch of cover on a sunny bank. 
This spot was swept clear of snow, and some 
corn was scattered on the ground for ring- 
necks. The next day there were six or eight 
cock birds under this cover, and five hawks 
were sitting in nearby trees watching the 
ringnecks. George did not say what kind 
of hawks they were, but I presume they 
were Redtails, as this species is the most 
numerous on the Depot. 

“I saw a rather unusual thing near Ship- 
pensburg Thursday afternoon. I was driving 
past the municipal dump, when I saw a large 
number of crows. I thought I might stop 
and shoot a couple with the Hornet. Just 
as I stopped the car I saw a hawk drop from 
a tree and pick up something in its talons 
from the edge of the dump. The hawk flew 
a short distance with its load and alighted 
along a fence row. It proved to be a Red 
shouldered hawk, and its chosen meal was 
a piece of beef about three inches square 


which had been thrown onto the dump. 
Natural food must be getting scarce, when 
hawks have to go to the dumps and feed 
with the crows and starlings. 

“I have received reports of a hawk visit- 
ing McConnellsburg and harassing the star- 
lings about town. I believe this is a Cooper's 
hawk, driven by hunger into rather unusual 
surroundings. If this hawk would confide his 
activities to starlings I would welcome his 
visits. However, I am afraid he will get into 
a small covey of quail that is being fed on 
the outskirts of the village. If, as and when 
he does this he will be ‘personna non grata’ 
with me. 

“I have an idea that the deep snow is re- 
sponsible for the behavior of these hawks. 
I think that mice probably work under the 
snow, and that the hawks can’t get them. 
For this reason, food is sought elsewhere.” 
—C. R. Studholme, McConnellsburg. 


Australian rabbits, long a destructive pest, 
are now heavy contributors to the country’s 
food supply. 
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Donald C. Graybill, New Providence, with 
tenth deer in 14 years of hunting—a nice 8- 
point killed in 1944. 


H. C. Romberger, Klingerstown, Pa., with an 
old red fox he shot on November 24, 1944 at 
Urban, Pa. 


Richard Zeiders, Harrisburg, R.D.No. 1, solved 
the ammunition problem by killing rats with 
his bow and arrow. 





Photo by Tony DeMore 


J. R. Stravson, caretaker of a camp in Clear- 
field County with “Billy.” 
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Successful bear hunters. Left to right: Henry 
Allenheim, Gerald Conklin and W. R. Fara- 
baugh, all of Lake Ariel, Pa. Conklin bagged 
bruin, 





¥ Ross G. Zimmerman, Harrisburg, with 115- 
. pound, 4-pointer killed in Juniata County last 
wi season. The lad is only 13 years old. His Dad’s 
_— in the Navy. 
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An 8-point, 158 pounder bagged in Lycoming 
Fourteen year old Leslie E. Stilwell, Roulette, Alice and Clara Havenstein “riding” a 7-point County by Geo. Moul, York, on December 1, 
with bear bagged in McKean County last sea- buck bagged in Wayne County last season by 1944. It had a 20-inch spread and was 5 inches 


son the first day. their Dad, Francis Havenstein, of Waymart. at beam. 
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